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HE JRISH.... 
SALMON FISHERIES. 








HE Boyne Fishery Conservators are at presert taking a 
very sensible course in view of the serious crisis which 
has overtaken the Irish salmon fisheries as a whole. 

They suggest a meeting in Dublin of delegates from the Boards 
of Conservators who preside over the seventeen fishery districts 
into which the Irish Coast is divided. They propose as chairman 
of the meeting Sir Thomas Brady, !ormerly of the Irish Fishery 
Board, and about the best authority on fishing matters in Ireland. 
There could be no better course followed in the interests of Irish 
salmon-fishing than to promote the harmonious interworking 
of the different Boards of Conservators, and if the meeting 
suggested by the Boyne Conservators takes place it should have 
great influence in effecting that object. One matter which requires 
explanation is the great divergence which exists as regards close 
time in the seventeen fishery districts. Instead of a uniform 
close time being in force all round the coast, each Board of 
Conservators has a different time, or rather times, because even 
within the limits of their own districts the majority of these 
Boards have established as close time divergent periods applying 
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to sections of the coast-line and to the inland waters over which 
their control extends. The explanation of the matter usually 
given is that the habits of the fish are different in each river, 
that in some rivers the salmon ascend and descend at early 
periods of the year respectively, while in others they do so at much 
later periods, and in order to give them free scope according to 
their instincts and habits the close time must vary in the 
different rivers. If this is a satisfactory explanation, the salmon 
must be said to be a fish of singular habits and instincts. It js 
extraordinary that where two rivers empty into the sea at points 
only a few miles apart salmon will ascend the one river only at 
an early period of the year and the other only at a late period, 
This matter of divergent close time is of considerable importance 
as affecting the net-fishing in the tidal waters. 

The Drogheda fishermen, who net the tidal waters of the 
Boyne, are loud in their complaints against open time being 
allowed in the Carlingford direction (Dundalk district) until 
September 30th, which is nearly two months later open time 
than exists in the Drogheda district, where close time is 
established early in August. These two districts adjoin each 
other. The writer, in a conversation with some of the most 
intelligent and experienced of these fishermen, heard them 
express the opinion that salmon get into spawning condition 
early in August, and that close time should be then universally 
established. They stated that the parent fish at that time of 
year are feeling their way along the coast to the mouths of the 
rivers, to ascend to the upper fresh waters to deposit their spawn, 
The fishermen alleged that where early close time is not estab- 
lished, nets 500yds. long, sometimes made into nets 1,o0o0yds, 
long by joining two 5ooyds. nets together, are set against the 
fish to intercept them as they come along the coast as above 
described. Without in any way endorsing the fishermen’s state- 
ments or opinions, it must be said that they are entitled to the 
utmost consideration. These men gained their experience in 
actual work, and they must be owned to be deeply interested in 
the fishery, as it constitutes their source of livelihood. It must be 
said that anything like using 50o0yds., not to say 1,o0oyds., nets 
to intercept the parent fish as described would be about as deadly 
a means of salmon extermination as could be devised. If the 
forthcoming conference of fishery delegates takes place, it would 
be well if some light was thrown on the matter. ‘The fishermen 
also complained of nets used by chartered proprietors across the 
whole breadth of the river, and continuously. It is only right, 
however, to mention that these nets, as used in the Boyne, have 
been shortened by a recent order of the Fishery Board. Netting 
of every kind must be considered the most destructive means 
which can be employed against the fish, and it requires constant 
and careful supervision. 

Poaching of the inland waters, as far as it exists at present, 
is hardly as prevalent as it was formerly, when the population of 
Ireland was nearly double what it is now and a much larger 
proportion of the labouring class were unemployed. If salmon 
were plentiful when extensive poaching in the rivers was carried 
on formerly, they should be much more plentiful at the present 
time, when poaching operations are much restricted, from various 
causes. Poaching of this kind can hardly be assigned, with any 
show of reason, as accounting for the decline of the fisheries. 
Amongst persons of experience the belief seems to prevail 
that it is in the sea and the tidal waters of the rivers 
that the salmon are being exterminated principally, either by 
over-netting or in some other way not yet ascertained. It 1s 
said, also, that there is a possibility of the young salmon, or 
grilse, as they are called, getting mixed up with the herrings in 
the open sea, and thus being caught in the shoals of that fish 
which are netted by the coasting fishing-boats. These are all 
matters to be fully threshed out at the proposed conference. 

It must be said that a Government grant is urgently 
necessary to resuscitate the Irish salmon fisheries—this to be 
applied principally in the development of hatcheries. This 
artificial system of propagation of the fish, as far as it has been 
tried, has produced satisfactory results, but it is an expensive 
business to carry out on a large scale. In order to produce 
large effects in the way of an increased harvest of the fish 
an expenditure would have to be incurred over each hatchery 
which, if placed on the proprietors along the river, would tax their 
resources rather too heavily in these bad times. Considering 
the importance of the Irish salmon fisheries from many different 
points of view, national, individual, utilitarian, and sporting, there 
could be no objection raised to a Government grant; on the 
contrary, the giving an adequate amount would be only the 
fulfilment of its duty on the part of the Government. 


OUR PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATION. 
HE Hon. Mrs. Charles Malcolm is the wife of Charles 
Edward Malcolm, of Maxstoke Castle, Coleshill, 
Warwickshire, and is the daughter of Baron Ruthven, 


who, as an officer in the Rifle Brigade, served in the Crimea 
and the Mutiny. 
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Morris, now that Father Healy is dead, may be 

described safely as the wittiest Irishman living. Even 
before that sad loss to the gaiety of nations of the priest who 
declared that for climate he would choose Purgatory, but for 
Society he would prefer the other place—‘* for I was always fond 
of Protestants ”—it was always an open question whether Lord 
Morris was not the sharper-witted of the two. Certainly the 
sample of his jokes quoted by the Academy is of the very best, 
and, so far as our knowledge goes, of the very newest also. 
Lord Morris, it seems, was sitting with other Law Lords to try an 
appeal on a question of Church discipline in the Church of 
England. ‘ You’re a Presbyterian,” said Lord Morris, turning 
to Lord Watson, and * You’ré an Agnostic,” and ‘ You’re a 
Jew,” he added, with an indicating bow in the direction of two of 
his colleagues. ‘*And I yield to none of your lordships,” he 
added, raising his voice to drown any attempts to rectify his 
creed-census, ‘‘in my ignorance of the subject.” 


as week Lord Morris celebrated his birthday, and Lord 





To this we may add a reminiscence of Lord Morris’s extra- 
ordinary power of happy phrase. During the sittings of Lord 
Carrington’s Welsh Land Commission a young barrister—he 
still likes to think that he is young—encountered Lord Morris 
at the house of a mutual friend. The young lawyer complained 
to his kindly senior of persistent efforts which were being made 
before and even by the Commissioners to strain the Witnesses’ 
Protection Act. ‘They make,” he said, “the most absurd 
efforts to prove that my clients have punished their tenants for 
giving evidence before them.”” The young barrister would have 
gone on for some time ; he would infallibly have become a bore. 
But Lord Morris broke in with “* Ah, I know that Act. When 
itcame before the House of Lords I warned them that they 
were legislating for the encouragement of domestic treachery.” 
Would that the inimitable brogue could be reproduced; but 
the mere written word will suffice to show why the laughter 
rose like a bubbling fountain. A book of the sayings of Lord 
Morris, and they are legion, would be a golden treasury of mirth. 


From gay to grave. Old Nick is dead. That in the 
common meaning of the phrase would be no misfortune; also 
it could not happen, for the presiding spirit of evil is clearly 
entitled to a long inning. Scripturally he is nearly 6,000 
years old, geologically ever so much older. But Old Nick was 
not the Devil, but merely an elephant reasonably sure to become 
possessed by the devil. He belonged to Mr. Bailey, the famous 
showman, and had travelled with him ever since 1871, when he 
changed owners for the paltry sum of £1,000. As far as mau’s 
aflection for elephants goes he was greatly beloved. But as years 
came upon him he grew more and more fierce in the breeding 
season. A young man’s fancy may “lightly turn to thoughts 
of love,” but an elephant is not built for that kind of turning. 
Nick weighed a trifle of four tons and a-half, and he was 
beginning to show the jealous temper inseparable from the 
season of must. So, by way of abundant precaution, he was con- 
demned to die at Stoke-on-Trent, and Sir Matthew White Ridley 
never stirred a finger. 





They hanged him ; at least they would have hanged him if 
they had been strong enough, but there are difficulties in the way 
of tying up a four or five ton quadruped with his hind legs a little 
above the ground. So they chained Nick fore and aft, and passed 
astrong hawser round his neck, and ran the hawser through a 
pulley, and fifty men gave a long, long pull, and a strong, strong 
pull, and Nick, from a loving creature full of trained intelli- 
gence—for he was a “ trick” elephant—became a mountain of 
dead flesh. It is a pitiful story, and the process sounds clumsy ; 

t, as a matter of fact, death seems to have followed very 
fapidly. After all, a man with a rifle or an electrocutioner might 
have muddled the job. The first man hanged in England is 
orgotten ; but Nick, the first elephant who died by the noose in 








England, will be celebrated for ever. As for Mr. Bailey, he is 
wiser than the law. The law hangs men, occasionally, after 
they have committed murder; Mr. Bailey, like the man who 
‘* waltzed out with a spanner in one hand anda key-bugle in the 
other, and quieted that there riot before ever it began,”’ executes 
his elephants before they have killed their man. That system, 
if it could be introduced among bipeds, would save many 
innocent lives. But it must be admitted that the difficulty of 
detecting the intention to murder would be considerable. 

Hearty congratulations to Mr. Brown, the well-known 
sheep-breeder of Marham Hall, in Norfolk, and all honour to 
the National Sheep-breeders’ Association, which has supported 
him. Mr. Brown was harried by the local surveyor of taxes, 
who declared that he was a ‘“‘ dealer,” and so liable to be taxed 
under Schedule D, whereas in fact he is not a dealer, but a 
breeder of every animal which he sells. So Mr. Brown appealed 
to the District Commissioners, and they decided in his favour. 
But the local surveyor, true son of the horse-leech, would have 
none of this; so he amended the case, and harried Mr. Brown 
and worried the District Commissioners again. But at last the 
latter referred the matter to the Inland Revenue Board, who 
took a wise view of the question, and snubbed the officious 
surveyor. It would be hard and short-sighted indeed if the 
leaders of improvement in stock-breeding were to be mulcted 
for their enterprise in the manner suggested. However, the 
case will have its value if it serves to direct the attention of 
headquarters to the pettiness of spirit with which some local 
officials discharge duties to the due performance of which tact is 
essential. 








The season has arrived at which it is a duty to protest 
against the senseless mutilation of trees which goes on in 
London. Mr. Marcus Huish has already written to the Times 
to complain that the gardeners of Hyde Park, suffering from 
lack of occupation, have done a lot of mischief to trees in the 
park. Very soon the myrmidons of the County Council will be 
working havoc among the plane trees on the Embankment. We 
should be the last to complain of wise pruning. Even wholesale 
amputation of great limbs of the beeches forming the magnificent 
avenue at Knole Park has certainly been effectual for good in a 
very short time. But it is only too obvious that the tree surgeons 
of the County Council are mere experimentalists, and that their 
work is cruel and disfiguring. 

Yet another use has been found for the telephone. A good 
dog-loving lady had lost her faithful dog, and she made applica- 
tion at the police station. There she learnt that a dog had been 
found, and was under detention at a distant station. To an 
intelligent policeman it occurred at once that the telephone 
might be used, and this is what followed substantially, although 
a little play of fancy may be permitted. Lady: ‘Are you 
there? Please place the ear-trumpet on Fido’s ear. Fido! 
Fido! Fido!” Policeman: ‘“’E’s wagging his tail, mum.” 
Lady: “ Put him there again, please. Fido, give three cheers 
for the Queen.” Fido: ‘Bow, wow, wow.” And so the 
mistress and her faithful friend were united, and it was shown 
that even the telephone, which banishes peace and rest of mind, 
has its uses. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell is to be congratulated with all sincerity 
on the moderate and sensible tone of his article in the Daily Mail 
in which the effect of the various Wild Birds’ Protection Acts 
is summed up. Some of us would like to see all birds allowed 
to increase and multiply at will. Others would destroy birds 
of prey in the interests of pheasants and partridges. In a word, 
the varieties of opinion are endless. Sir Herbert, who is a good 
field naturalist and a sound sportsman, is all in favour of the 
golden mean, and speaks highly of the value of the discretionary 
powers of County Councils. Already, it appears, the protection 
of golden eagles has caused them to multiply in some districts 
to such an extent that their depredations among the lambs have 
become serious. We may be bird-lovers, but we must not 
encourage our “ birds of ravin ’—it is Sir Herbert’s telling phrase 
—at the expense of our neighbour’s lambs unless, indeed, we are 
prepared to supply “ mint-sauce,” or sauce from the Mint, in 
the form of a lamb fund. Here clearly it is right that the order 
should be stayed for a while, just as it is proper that foxes should 
be shot in Merionethshire. But Sir Herbert is funnier than he 
means to be about peewits, or black plover, as they are called 
in the London poultry shops. Hecommends the yet Councils 
which allow eggs to be taken up to a certain date only, but would 
make the killing of the adult birds penal, for he says they work 
incalculable benefit by eating insects. 


Now this is really very funny and faulty in argument. It 
only proves that which is obvious, to wit, that Sir Herbert 
Maxwell likes plover’s eggs. Surely if the plover works 
incalculable good by eating insects, it is far more wasteful to 
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take him in embryo and boil him than to kill him wen he has 
done part of his life's work. Moreover, the egg is good, but 
the bird; with the trail in him and on toast, is good eating also; 
and although there is not half enough bird to eat, there is more 
bird than egg. Sir Herbert ‘“‘ compounds for sins he is inclined 
to by damning those he has no mind to.” For our part, 
having been baffled by the plovers often, we are disposed to 
think that they can take pretty good care of themselves, and 
we have our doubts whether, although they are insectivorous, they 
are careful enough to eat where their meals will be effectual for 
the good of man. Dwellers by the sea know them as being, to 
a very large extent, shore-feeding birds, save during the breeding 
season and in hard weather. No doubt they feed on land also a 
great deal, but one of the best ways of getting within range of 
them is to watch for their flights from shore to upland in the 
evenings of November and December. It is rank heresy, no 
doubt; but it is amusing and difficult sport in the dusk. And 
sometimes you get a woodcock among them, for the woodcock 
moves at night. 


Lord Delamere has met with a nasty accident in the 
hunting-field, and will probably be laid up for some time. Some 
people are unlucky as regards accidents; but that which 
previously befel Lord Delamere in Somaliland was something 
out of the common. He was mauled by a lion, and saved 
(probably) by the pluck of his Somali gun-carrier. The following 
were, we believe, the main incidents of this unpleasant adventure : 
He was following a lion on foot, when the animal charged from 
behind a bush, so close and so quickly as to make it impossible 
to shoot. The lion knocked him over, and he fell on his face 
towards the animal, which seized and bit the nearest thing to 
him, this being the calf of Lord Delamere’s leg. The Somali 
then rushed in, and actually pulled the lion’s jaws off his prey 
with his hands. The animal bit him very badly in the hands 
and forearm. Lord Delamere then picked up his gun and shot 
the lion. He carefully washed and syringed with antiseptic 
mixture both his hunter’s wounds and his own. The latter, we 
believe, lost a hand, but not from mortification ; but that either 
master or man escaped septic-poisoning was mainly due to the 
perseverance of the wounded English sportsman. 


People who talk recklessly of lion-shooting in the open being 
easy and safe had better compare notes with the Somali hunters. 
A well-known shot, who has been in the country more than once, 
states that of the parties who made lion-shooting part of their 
sport nearly all had had either one of the Europeans, or, far 
more commonly, one of their men, damaged by lions. This is 
the more dangerous because the bites frequently, and the claw 
wounds generally, cause blood-poisoning. Some remains of 
putrid flesh commonly adhere to teeth or claws, especially the 
latter, which, even if the lion has not been feeding on tainted 
food, retain matter drawn back into the cases of the retractile 
claws, which soon becomes septic. Constant syringing is the only 
preventive aftera wound. ‘I show you where he bite him” is 
the Somalis’ cheerful remark as they come near the scene of one 
of these many accidents of lion-hunting. 





The special Board appointed by the M.C.C. to govern the 
test matches against Australian visiting teams has now published 
the chief heads of its decisions. The matches are in no case to 
extend over three days—a sufficient term, as most of us will 
agree, in this country, where wickets are not as perfect as in the 
shiny land of Australia. To interfere with the three-day term 
of our first-class matches would seem like bowling over a fine 
old national institution. For many reasons it would be most 
inconvenient, and first-class cricket makes quite heavy enough 
demands on its exponents as it is. We are glad to see, too, 
that the professionals are to receive for the future £20 for each 
test match in which they take part, and that this payment is also 
to be made to the reserve men, whose time is taken up while 
they do not have the same share of glory as active representa- 
tives of the nation. In regard to financial arrangements, the 
M.C.C. will stand in the same position as any county club on 
whose ground a test match is played. After payment of half 
the gross gate-money to the visiting team, the club or county 
on whose ground the match is played is to be entitled to pocket 
20 per cent. of the nett profits remaining, and the balance is to 
be distributed among the first-class counties and the M.C.C. 
The above financial resolution seems to have been carried with 
a single dissentient voice, but that a notable one—Sir Richard 
Webster's. 


No country dweller can have failed to notice how tenaciously 
the leaves are sticking to the trees this year, though not on 
everyone’s notice is it forced so emphatically as on that of the 
man who has coverts to shoot. Even the ash leaves, generally 
the first to fall at the touch of frost, are not gone. There 
has been but little frost, and that little came when the leaves, 
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and their stems, were dry. The explanation does not make tho 
fact any less bothersome to those who want to see the pheasants 
through the leaves. One or two that we have heard of have 
adopted the topsy-turvy device of shooting hens only in their 
first shoot, making their second shoot, when both co:ks and hens 
shall be fair game, the bigger event. But we do not quite know 
what the guests will have said about it, if they were asked to the 
first shoot without notice of the host’s intention. No one, 
of course, should look a gift-horse in the mouth; but there are 
those who do. 

On the whole, it has lbeen—continues to be, let us rather 
say—a disappointing shooting season. There was no disappoint- 
ment about the partridges, for no false hopes were raised ; and 
perhaps not much about the grouse, for these were known to be 
‘‘patchy,” though it has no doubt been tantalising to have 
scarcely a bird on your own moor, while in a neighbouring 
county they were having good bags. It is impossible to be so 
unselfish as to rejoice without any arrizve pensée in a state of 
things so manifestly unfair. But the pheasants have been 
downright disappointing; there is no other word for it. We 
were told, fairly enough, that the wild pheasants had not done very 
well, but on the other hand, reports from ali the country round 
seemed to say that the hand-reared pheasants were going to be 
very well up to the mark, if not a little better than the average. 
But the result, even discounting the effect of the late clinging of 
the leaf to the tree, has not fulfilled the expectations raised. 
Bags, it seems pretty clear, are generally to be short of their 
average numbers. It is only the deer-stalkers that seem to 
have had a really good season. They have done excellently. 
And the trout-fishers had a ‘good time,” though the rivers 
did run low for the later fishing; but the salmon-fishing 
has been cruelly bad. ‘‘ No water” for the greater part of 
the time, and then, when the season was over on most rivers, 
flood after flood, so that even the later rivers did not give the 
angler a fair chance. 


The late leaf on the tree is just about as troublesome to the 
fox-hunter as to the shooter. In this connection it is said, by the 
by, that it is surely a bad sign of the times when, as here and 
there this year, we hear of Masters having practically to give up 
part of their country until the turn of Christmastide, because of 
the game-preserving interests. To live and let live, or kill and 
let kill, should surely be the condition of sporting existence. It 
is impossible to believe that either kind of sport need drive away 
the other, nor can we believe it to be the intention of those who 
pursue either of them to be utterly selfish. Probably most of the 
difficulties, as almost always, arise from a slight misunder- 
standing which a little tact on both sides will clear up. But no 
amount of tact clears the leaf off the tree, and in the meantime 
fences must remain ‘ blind” and dangerous. Doubtless it is this 
condition that is responsible for a big balance of the hunting 
accidents that have been so frequent lately. 


A few weeks back we pointed out the importance to the 
British sportsman of the country that the work of Lord 
Kitchener and his gallant men has opened up for us. We are 
pleased to see that the subject is receiving the notice that it 
deserves. Over the signature of ‘ Janiter,” in a recent issue of 
the Morning Post, appeared a suggestion that the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
should be put under the proper control of a commissioner to look 
after the sporting interests of the country and to enforce suitable 
close seasons for the elephants, giraffes, hippopotami, harte- 
beests, etc., which, according to rumour, ought to make of this 
land something of a sportsman’s paradise. All these great beasts, 
and especially the beautiful and harmless giraffe, have been 
driven ever farther and farther back from their former haunts, 
until there is more than a danger of their kind becoming extinct 
in a few generations unless some such measures are adopted as 
those that ‘ Janiter ” indicates. 





Mr. Chandos Leigh, himself so good a sportsman, deserves 
the warm thanks of all who are interested in our national 
pastimes—and even of all who merely look on them with a 
Platonic affection as a means of healthy recreation—for the exer- 
tions he is making to secure as a more or less public playground 
the open, park-like space near Raynes Park that is called the 
Prince George’s Cricket Ground. Lately he made an appeal 
on behalf of the London Playing Fields’ Committee to purchase 
this .ground from the owner, Mr. G. O. M. Herron. The 
response to his appeal has been generous, but is not yet quite 
sufficient for the purpose. The sum of £6,850 has been sub- 
scribed, and Mr. Herron himself has liberally offered to give 
£500 towards the fund, and also to accept a reduced price, 
provided the balance, of some £2,500, is subscribed in time for 
the purchase to be completed before Christmas. Subscriptions 
to this, really a not very large, amount are therefore require 
before December 21st next. It is evident that this is eminently 
one of the cases in which bis dat qui cito dat. 
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On the whole the present his hee a very good year for the 
stalker. The stags got their horns clean of velvet unusually 
early in the season, and very generally the blank days have been 
few and stags good. None of the exceptional heads have been 
recorded—such records, at least, have not come in our way— 
this season, but the average has been good, and the stags have 
been heavy. Fourteen pointers are the best heads we hear of, 
and of them we have record from several forests—notably from 
Arran, where fourteen pointers, thirteen pointers, and several 
royals have been killed, and where, especially, the stags have 
been of a good weight. But in these islands off the West Coast 
of Scotland, and especially in Arran, that is the southernmost of 
the considerable islands, all the wild things seem to run to an 
unusual weight, and also to be of an unusual tameness. Perhaps 
the mild climate makes them tame, and their tameness and 
disinclination to flight make them put on weight. In any case, 
for whatever reason, the fact is that both grouse and deer run 
heavier and tamer than on the mainland. The grouse may be 
shot over dogs all the year through, and in the beginning of the 
season we have heard tales of the keeper whipping them up, 
before the dog’s very nose, with a dog whip. 





There is much controversy among shooting people at the 
present day about the merits of the newly-introduced pigmy 
cartridges. Other things being equal, it is of course an advan- 
tage to be able to carry your ammunition in two-thirds the 
space, and at reduced weight. The question is whether other 
things are equal. There seems to be a very prevalent theory 
that the shot has a tendency to “ball” out of these cartridges, 
but that is a theory that does not accord with our own experience, 
for we have found that when shooting rabbits in coverts with 
the pigmies, generally at very close ranges, the bunnies are not 
very badly knocked about. On the other hand, they seem to 
kill well at the longer ranges. For all that, and though the 
chamber of the gun does not show any marks of ill-usage after 
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firing with them, one cannot get over a prejudice against using a 
cartridge for which the gun has not been bored. If they give 
such good results when fired from a chamber not specially bored 
for them, it seems only reasonable to think that the result might 
be even better if tested from a specially-bored gun. But it is 
not everyone who, even for the sake of advancing knowledge and 
possible ultimate gain, will abandon his old familiar friends and go 
to the expense of a new and specially-bored gun. ‘ Taking one 
consideration with another,” however, it is not to be denied that the 
little cartridges have come out of their trials uncommonly well. 





There is a great fashion nowadays for the crossing of the 
retriever with the setter, nor is there any doubt that the cross 
produces a handsome dog, but we cannot say that we have seen 
the best results produced by it, for the special purpose to which 
the retriever is designed. The object for which we want a 
retriever is to find birds that are down, to wind them at short 
ranges, and to follow up the scent of wounded or running birds. 
For all this work it is essential that the dog should carry his head 
down—close to the ground. We especially require him to 
“make good” every yard of ground that he goes over. But 
this is exactly what the setter does not do. He carries his 
head high, in a manner that enables him to get the scent of any 
game that is comparatively far off, and gradually to draw up to 
it—that is his special business—but does not give him a good 
opportunity of making certain of each furrow and tuft of grass. 
And this upholding of the head is imparted to the cross between 
the setter and the retriever. It makes a fast dog, no doubt, but 
we do not think that it makes a safe dog. For the special purposes 
for which we want the retriever we would much rather see him 
crossed with the hound. The hound is par excellence a dog that 
hunts with his head down, and we believe his blood mixed with 
the pure retriever strain would be much more useful than the 
setter’s. No doubt the cross would be less handsome, but 
‘* handsome is as handsome does.” 


SHOOTING AT DUNRAVEN CASTER. 





Copyright DUNRAVEN CASTLE, FROM THE BAY. 


Glamorgan for mariners working their way up the Bristol 
Channel to the busy port of Cardiff is the long, round- 

topped dun or hill, clothed on its seaward face with wind-clipped 
thorn bushes, which is Dunraven—a fortified post from pre- 
historic times, as its strong earthworks on the landward side 
testify. The present castle is situated on the northern slope of 
the hill, on the edge of the steep glacis of the old fortress which 
Superseded the banks and ditches. The view from the castle, 
‘looking westward, is magnificent. Immediately below one is a 
small bay, which, at low tide, exposes a large stretch of firm 
Sand as level and smooth as a billiard table—an ideal bicycle 
track—while beyond it stretches the coast-line of South 
ales in a succession of rocky headlands against which the 
Atlantic’ waves expend themselves in columns of spray. On 


A PROMINENT landmark on the bleak, rocky coast of 
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such a morning as that in November when the writer visited 
Dunraven, with a wild, rough sea, and a brilliant sun shining 
on it after a night of storm, nothing could have been more 
splendid, and one could have stood on the lawn and feasted one’s 
eyes on the scene for hours had one not known that it was 
time to start for Cwm Mawr, which was to furnish the first 
day’s sport. Leaving the castle, one passes through the wooded 
drive, and notes some young plantations which are doing well 
under rather adverse circumstances. The plantations have been 
protected from their chief enemy, the wind, in places by walls, 
but principally by large wattled fences—such fences as are used 
in the Scilly Islands to protect the flowers. 
Wherever there is sufficient protection for trees to have a 
chance to develop, there they have been encouraged to grow, 
but the greater portion of the park we cross is a wind-swept 
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down, on which a very excellent golf course has been laid 
out. Far away across the Channel, the coast of Devon shows up 
in all its bold and rugged loveliness; while about a mile out 
from the Welsh shore is a long white line of breakers, showing 
the edge of the dreaded Nash Sand, on which so many good 
ships have gone to pieces. Passing out through the park 





STR RICHARD BULKELEY TAKING A ROCKETER. 


wall, we find ourselves by the keeper’s cottage, which looks 
down into a deep cwm, or valley, about a mile long, and at 
its greatest depth, where the tiny stream in the bottom 
falls in a picturesque cascade into the sea, about 150ft. 
So steep are the sides, that the only cross ride in the 
whole length of the cwm is timbered into steps. The beaters 
have gone on along the ride at the top of the covert, so as to 
bring one side down, while the guns—which, by the way, con- 
sisted of Lord Dunraven, Lord Windsor, Sir Richard Bulkeley, 
Mr. George Wyndham, Hon. R. Wyndham, Mr. Dorrien Smith, 
and Hon. Rupert Guinness—are disposed one in the road- 
way at the top, two in the cross ride, and three in the bottom 
of the cwm. A strong gale is blowing from the south-west, 
but here in the bottom of the valley we feel little of it, though we 
can hear it rushing along the sea face of the cliff. Before us 
is high timber, with an undergrowth largely of thorns and sloes, 
which flourish exceedingly among the rocks till they reach the 
wind level, when they are clipped off as by a pair of shears; 
behind us is a growth of thorns getting gradually more and more 
clipped and dwarfed the nearer they get to the edge of the cliffs. 

The faint crack ofa gun from the top side shows that the 
beaters are at work, and recalls us to the business of the day. 
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Loaders close up, and Smugger, who never leaves Lord 
Dunraven, sits down with his black tongue lolling out, a most 
keen and interested spectator. Presently he wil! be allowed to 
retrieve a bird, and will be happy for the rest of the day. Then 
a cock pheasant comes sailing overhead high in air, how high it 
is difficult to estimate ; three guns certainly miscalculate the 
height badly, and the old bird goes on his way rejoicing. Then 
they begin to come thick and fast ; on this rocky ground they are 
not so apt as in many coverts to run to a corner, but get up and 
cross the valley diagonally, giving a succession of the tallest 
shots a man could wish to have, while all the guns get plenty of 
shooting. The beaters work out to the cross ride, heated guns 
have time to cool, game is picked up and carried to the top ride, 
and beaters go forward again to bring down the other side of the 
valley. This beat produces two woodcock, one of which is 
brought to hand after the expenditure of a good many cartridges, 
The last two beats are upwards from the edge of the cliff. 
Here the birds are very difficult; the cwm is deeper and 
steeper, and the birds, most of which are high up on the 
sides, come very bigh and very fast, having the additional 
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advantage of being in the wind, while the gunners are 
under shelter, which leads to much miscalculation as to the pace. 
Lunch is the next item in the day’s programme, and it is 
served at Sealand Farm. Osborne, the head keeper, who is 
accompanied by one of the yellow-coated retrievers which 
are a speciality at Dunraven, superintends the laying out 
and counting of the game—a goodly show. ‘‘ We ought to 
have got more,” is Osborne’s rather gloomy commentary, 
and he then explains that they had 
bad luck with them just at the critical 
feathering stage, and lost altogether over 
1,500 in one week. That was to be de- 
plored, no doubt, but there were plenty 
of birds, and tall fast birds, too, and 
plenty left for a second time over. 
After lunch there are a few patt- 
ridge drives, but Glamorgan is not 4 
really good partridge county, and as 
the gale continues to increase, it 1s 
almost impossible to put the birds over 
the guns. 
Wednesday is quite a contrast In 
point of weather—a dull lowering morn- 
ing with storms of rain driving before 
the gale, which howls round the castle, 
making one wonder what it must be 
like there in a winter storm. Despite 
the weather, a start is made punctually 
at the top end of the drive through 
which one passes when arriving at 
Dunraven from Bridgend. The two 
first beats are through some young 
plantations having in their intervals 
a lot of long withered grass, and here 
some coveys of partridges driven 
in by the wild weather afford somé 
“COUNTRY LiFe.» Pretty shooting; a fox goes away 
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on the far side, possibly one of those 
we disturbed yesterday in Cwm Mawr. 
There are also lots of rabbits, but 
they are hard to get; the pheasants, 
though not coming so high as yester- 
day, are going very fast and are very 
tricky in the wind. Cutting the car- 
riage-way at right angles is a castel- 
lated gateway flanked by the park wall, 
and in the next drive guns are placed 
below the wall and get some very 
nice birds—a difficult drive to bring off, 
for if the birds are hurried they run 
right up to the wall and break back; 
but to-day, being driven very steadily, 
they get up right among the tall 
timber and fly well. A move is then 
made to a small three-cornered spinney, 
alongside of which is another young 
plantation. Here again we get some 
partridges, the first covey of which 
go very fast over Lord Windsor, but 
not so fast but that he gets a brace 
right and left. Though both killed 
clean, it was wonderful to see what a 
long way they carried on before reach- 
ing the ground. This three-cornered 
spinney, only a few yards across, 
is evidently a favourite place with 
pheasants, and it seemed as if the rise — Copyright 

would never cease. 

Lunch at Slade House follows, and then Slade Wood is 
tried, two drives forward and one drive back. The first drive is 
a difficult one to arrange in such a gale as is blowing to-day, as 
it must be taken diagonally up wind. ‘The covert occupies one 
side of a long shallow valley, and is intersected by two rides, 
the second of which is in a deep hollow, and here is got some of 
the best shooting on the estate. The timber is tall, and the 
birds have to get well up to cross to the covert beyond. Which- 
ever. way the last two beats are taken, the birds have to cross this 
hollow, and some very sporting shots result. The day is finished 
up by driving the plantations near the house and the thorn 
bushes on the face of the hillside between the castle and the sea. 
Here the birds often sweep right out clear of the cliffs, and if 
shot fall on the beach tooft. below. While waiting for this beat 
we are at leisure to watch the magnificent flight of a fine 
specimen of the peregrine falcon, a few of which are generally 
about here, being, as are all their tribe, and the owls, sacred from 
gun and trap. 

Thursday’s shoot necessitated a seven miles’ drive to Coity, 
where, by the way, isthe ruin of a very strong castle, one of the 
chain of fortresses which protected the Vale of Glamorgan from 
the wild mountaineers beyond. The Coity shoot consists of a 
series of small coverts which clothe the more sheltered slopes of 
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Sir R. Bulkeley. Mr. Dorrien Smith. 
Right Hon, Joseph Chamberlain. Lord Windsor, Lord Dunraven, 


Mr. George Wyndham, ‘'Smugger.’’ 
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the hills. We were favoured with a bright, warm, sunny day, 
which made walking from covert to covert very pleasant. Birds 
were plentiful, and flew well, and we got a couple of woodcock. 
How the cry of ‘“* Mark woodcock!” sets everyone on the gui 
vive, and how, in the excitement, the wily, twisting bird gets 
missed as he skims through the trees. In the last covert we 
went through before lunch there was a very warm corner, and 
guns were really hot when the drive was over. 

A good walk and a keen wind make all fall to on the lunch 
with good will; but we have a good bit of ground to cover, and 
are soon on the move again, enjoying a few whiffs of tobacco 
while walking to a small spinney, where there are a lot of birds ; 
but they do not go the way we wish them, and add but little to 
the day’s total. A short cwm-—one would spell it combe-—a few 
miles off across the water, taken in one drive, yields a woodcock 
and alot of rabbits, a couple of pigeons, and a fine rise of pheasants, 
eighty-seven being laid out on the grass before we move on to 
the next beat, which brings a very sporting and enjoyable day 
to a conclusion. 

Norton, where shooting began on Friday, is a long strip of 
covert on the side of the valley down which the Ogmore finds its 
way to the Bristol Channel. On the far side of the valley are 
a mass of sand-hills with hardly a blade of grass on them, but 
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Hon, R. Guinness. 
Hon. R. Wyndham, 
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producing, as I am told, the best part- 
ridges and the finest rabbits in the 


county. 
Norton is but a narrow covert, 
and is intersected at right angles by a es 


public road. Three guns in the road, 
two along the bottom, and one with the 
beaters, is the order of battle, and very 
soon all are hard at it. The first 
drive is through high timber, and, as 
the wily pheasant affects the upper side 
of a hanging covert for his daily siesta, 
he gets at once over the top of the trees 
when put up, and gives the bottom 
guns a chance of showing what they 
really can do. The second drive is 
young plantation back towards the 
roadway, and here again partridges 
are in strong force; and then once more 
through the high timber, where the gun 
with the beaters had a real good 
innings, and acquitted himself with 
distinction. A slippery ride along the 
slope of a hill so steep that one can 
hardly keep one’s feet is not an easy 
place in which to get birds which turn 
back quickly over beaters’ heads 

Lunch at Slade, a turn through 
a part of Slade Wood, where birds 
had gone the wrong way in Tuesday's 
gale, and then an hour's walking up 
rabbits among the ferns in the warren 
concluded four capital days’ sport. 

The coverts are none of them very 
large, but they have all been in the 
hands of a careful forester, who has 
made the most of them, and are admir- 
ably adapted by Nature to give the 
noble bird a chance to avail himself of 
his strength and his pace, and to 
compel the shooter to make the 
utmost use of whatever skill he may 
happen to possess. 
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ON THE GREEN. 
F Mr. John Ball and Mr. Hilton had been 
| wise in their generation, they would have 
made a small conspiracy a little while 
ago about the medals of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Clubs. There are so many of these 
clubs now that they both might have found 
plenty of medal-winning occupation without 
interfering with each other. But now Mr. 
Hilton has proved himself so terribly strong in 
the score game that it is doubtful whether he 
would admit any amateur—even Mr. Ball—as a shareholder on equal terms. Ive 
avd Mr. Ball, however, managed things better than usual on the first Saturday 
in the month, for while the latter was playing for the monthly medal at Hoylake, 
the former was winning the St. Andiews Cross of the Hall Road Club. Mr. 
Ball, with 79, had the lowest gross return at Iloylake, but it was not good 
enough to win him the handicap medal. Mr. Hilton, on the other hand, had 
the St. Andrews Cross at Hall Road at his mercy, with a score of 78, the 
nearest to him being Mr. G. F. Smith, at 81. But his penalty put him out of it for 
the handicap prizes, for which there was a tie at nett 84 between Mr. Mason 
and Mr. Pegram. 

The result of the competition on the Cambridge University course at 
Coldham Common was a triumph of good handicapping, three men tieing for 
first nett score at 79, and one of them, Mr. Leathart, playing from scratch. At 
this he won the chief honour of the year, in the shape of the cup given by Mr. 
Linkill for annual competition. The players who tied with him, with the help 
of handicap allowances, were Mr. Apthorp, receiving two, and Mr. Soames with 
eight. Cambridge have lost some good men this season. Mr. H. de Zoete, 
who won the autumn medal of the Royal and Ancient Club, has gone down ; so 
has Mr. Blackburn, and one or two other good ones. For all that there are 
good ones left, and judging by the severe beating the Guildford Club gave a team 
of the Oxford University, the latter too are not as strong as they have been. It 
is ttue that the match was at Guildford, where the Oxford people were not at 
home, but still one has become used to seeing the University teams generally 
victorious in their trial matches. The last weekly handicap at Oxford was won 
by Captain Maul, though Mr. Ellis did a good gross score of 75. 

Thomson, the North Surrey professional, scarcely did himself justice in his 
match with Peter Fernie. It is true that Wimbledon Common, where Fernie is 
at home, was the battle-field, and possibly the result might have been different 
had the venue been the North Surrey green. Perhaps a return match may be 
arranged, to give Thomson a chance of his revenge. But Fernie is always a 
strong steady player, not of the showy class, but always doing a little better than 
he seems to promise—which is a deal better than the reverse plan. Still, 
six up and five to play, by which he beat Thomson, is a heavy balance, 
and ought not to represent the reai difference of merit, if there is any, between 
the two men. 

At Mitcham the open meeting of the Ladies’ Club resulted in yet another 
triumph for Miss Pascoe, who seems as consistent a scorer in her own class 
as Mr. Hilton in his. Her winning score of 81 on the second day was 
easily the lowest, Miss Phillips with 85 coming nearest to her, and Miss Pearson 
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being a stroke more. Miss Pascoe also won the aggregate prize for two 
rounds restricted to members of the Prince’s Ladies’ Club, though on the 
first day she finished behind Mrs. Gordon Robertson, who won with a gross 
score of 86. 

The Standen Cup, a prize for the best return against Bogey on the course 
of the Ashdown Forest Club, was tied for by Mr. Horace Hutchinson and 
Captain Payne-Crauford. Both defeated Bogey, on the thirty-six holes, Ly two 
up. Mr. Hutchinson owed three and Captain Crauford received three on each 
of the rounds played. Mr. Lawford Andrews also beat Bogey by one. ‘The 
Friday and Saturday of last week, however, were days made for the golfer, 
without any wind to speak of, and with a mist that prevented the low November 
sun from looking, in its usual prying fashion, into the gol‘er’s eye. 


~ . TAT CART ~ : 
EMIGRATION FOR FISHERMEN. 
MIGRATION has been the remedy proposed for the woes of many classes 

iz of poverty-stricken people; but it has probably never been suggested 
to the fisherman that he might do well to put his nets and his family on 

board his boat and sail off to make a fortune in some foreign country. Probably 
the proposal would not be taken seriously if it were made, for there is no one 
quite so conservative as your fisherman. It happened one day that a man from 
London was putting to a rather candid fisherman a series of questions, most of 
which opened with the words ‘* Why don’t you——?” He soon ceased from 
questioning, for his companion suddenly replied, ‘‘ The fact is that we are slow 
to change our ways in these parts. If you was to read your Bible you woul find 
that there has not been much change down here since the Apostles went fishing.” 
That is the sort of fact with which the proposer of strong measures would have to 
reckon, but the fact remains that there is no class to which emigration should 
appeal niore strongly than to the fisher-folk of more than one Cornish village, if 
only they could be shown a place to goto, For many a long month past the 
boats belonging to these villages have not paid their way. The mackerel fishery 
was an absolute failure ; and, after all, it frequently is. Some of the boats went 
to the North Sea for herring and found their way back but recently, It is a fact 
that anyone can prove for himself, that they hardly cleared their expenses ; and 
nobody who has studied the history of that particular fishery will be found to 
express surprise. Even the mackerel boats which lately won their way back to 
Newlyn after a sojourn in the neighbourhood of Kinsale, could hardly be said 
to have provided a reasonable reward for the men who worked them. And this 
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is the sort of tale one hears every year, with slight variations of detail. Some- 
times, of course, there are strokes of luck, and then the man who is provident goes 
and buys more nets against the bad season that is bound to come. East Country 
trawlers may be doing well, but your Cornishman sticks to his nets, and is 
content to live by what appears a miracle to the outsider. The recent report of 
the Governor of St. Helena ought to be distributed among these people with a 
free hand, for there may be one of them who has a little enterprise, and to such 
an one the Governor makes the offer of something like a fortune. The one 
thing for which there is a crying need in St. Helena is fish. _It is alleged of the 
Cornish fisherman that he has only three kinds of days in his calendar : days 
when he may not fish, days when he cannot, and days when he simply won't. 
The natives of St. Helena are manifestly of the same mind. The seas swarm 
with fish, and there is an unlimited demand ; but for once an increased demand 
has not appreciably affected the supply. There was a time when mackerel were 
often to be had at six a penny, and when only the prodigal dreamed of buying 
them if for any reason they went up toa halfpenny apiece. Now the lowest 
price is exactly twice this amount, and the great question of how to arrange for 
a proper fish supply agitates the mind of the Governor to the exclusion of all 
others. For the fish question is not only important to those who demand variety 
of food, The agriculturists of the island have lately been made to realise that 
it will pay them to take to market gardening, and that means that there is need 
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of much manure. Once upon a time there were deposits of guano, but these 
have been pretty well exhausted. Artificial manures may be suggested, but 
freights are so high that they cannot possibly be imported. The agriculturist 
looks out at the sea, therefore, and he also demands fish. He would probably 
pay a price considerably larger than the Cornish fisherman gets for his herring 
on the rare days when his nets are properly filled. The Governor describes the 
efforts he has made to bring about the establishment of a fishery, and it is evident 
that he has acted with energy, recognising that this is a question very seriously 
affecting the welfare of thé island of which he has charge. _But one is inclined 
to doubt if his efforts will meet with any great success ; and, in any case, there 
is a chance for some Cornish fisherman more enterprising than Columbus, if such 
a man exists. He need no longer spend his time ashore in dodging the lecturers 
a we l-meaning County Council has sent down to instruct him in the art of 
fishing. He will go away to a happy region where empty nets are unknown, 
and where you never have to cast your fish back into the sea. He will always 
get a good price, and no one will ask him stupid questions if he still chooses to 
use the methods that were known to the Apostles. It is probable that the man 
who could take a step so decided does not exist in any Cornish village. But if 
he exists, and could be made aware of his opportunity, there would be at 
least one man on earth whose circumstances could hardly be bettered when 
he entered Heaven. K. R. 
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Somaliland, the natives told us on our return to camp 

that several of their camels had been killed by lions the 
day before. They were anxious for us to start at once, but we 
contented ourselves with being early afoot the following day. 
Two hours’ march brought us to the place where the dead 
camels were said to be, and soon after hovering vultures revealed 
their exact position. A careful examination showed us that 
in all five full-grown camels had been killed, and that they had 
again been visited by a lion during the night. Very little of any 


()*s evening, on a recent lion-shooting expedition to 






























SHIKARIS AND LION. 


of them had been eaten, but from the last place a heavy body had 
been dragged away, leaving a broad and easily discernible trail. 
This led into a thick patch of bush, where lay the remains of a 
young camel, off which the lion had but recently been feeding. 
He had then made his way through a high grass country 
interspersed with bare patches of baked mud and shady clumps 
of thorny mimosa, while here and there ant-heaps, the work of 
the indefatigable little white ant, reared themselves in fantastic 
shapes. 

The ground was dry and parched, and tracking consequently 
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difficult and tedious. The tracks had 
also in several places been partially 
obliterated by herds of grazing camels, 
whose owners would mount their wiry little 
ponies and follow on in rear to lend a hand 
in the hunt if necessary. 

It was not till late in the afternoon that 
we first caught sight of the lion. My 
shikaris and I were on in front of the 
trackers, when we sudJenly saw him emerge 
from a shady place where he had been lying 
down, and disappear into the high grass. 
We immediately ran in after him, but he 
was completely hidden, so we came out 
again and waited for the horsemen who 
had been hastily summoned. They came 
up at a gallop, and without a moment’s 
hesitation opened out into line and dashed 
off in the direction pointed out to them. 
Before long, shouting in front told us they 
had rounded up the lion and guided us to 
the scene. There on a ridge, raised above 
the grass, unconcernedly sat a large tawny- 
maned lion. He faced the natives as he 
sat and seemed to wonder what all the 
excitement was about. As soon as I saw 
him I raised the heavy rifle and fired 
without waiting for a more favourable 
opportunity. A miss was the result. On 
hearing the report, the lion, apparently still quite unperturbed, 
got up and walked along the ridge as if about to again disappear 
into the grass. 1 promptly fired the other barrel, and hit him, 
but too far back. 

The lion this time answered with a roar, and turning, 
fiercely charged the nearest horsemen, covering the ground with 
enormous bounds. We on foot could but indistinctly see 
through the long grass, but on looking round we luckily spied a 
6ft.-high ant-heap, up which I immediately scrambled. From this 
prominent though insecure position I had a clear view of what 
was going on. For the time being the lion had given up his 
vain attempts to catch the horsemen, and stood at bay, with 
short coughing roars and lashing tail. His attention was still 
occupied with them, but just then a movement on my part 
caught his eye. Instantly he seemed to realise the situation.° 
Sinking himself so that nothing but his great yellow eyes showed 
through the grass tops, he began to deliberately stalk up to 
us. Steadying myself on my pedestal, I fired at as much of 
him as I could see. The effect was disastrous, for the heavy 
concussion flung me violently backwards into the bush. 
Gathering myself up, with the help of my shikaris I climbed 
back into my former elevated position, and found, much to their 
discomfiture, that the lion was still advancing on us as before, 
but had now more than halved his former interval. Another 
twenty paces would bring him within charging distance. This 
was evidently my last chance, so I let him come as near as | 
dared before pressing the trigger. The shock of the discharge 
threw me violently on to my back as before, but on climbing up 
again the lion was no longer to be seen. The horsemen 
galloped back and reported him lying dead in the long grass, 





SOME OF THE HORSEMEN. 
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CAMP IN THE BUSH. 


shot through the head. So that night we rode back to camp 
triumphant. J. JoHNston STEWART. 


y ry ~e 
A New Thames Fishery. 

HE last of the “‘ Peter boat” fishermen, whose portrait 
appeared in an article on the fish in the tidal Thames 
in Country Lire for October 15th, has other claims 
to notice than that of being the only survivor of an ancient 
outdoor industry. He has given evidence before more than one 
committee of the House of Commons on the state of the river 
and the condition of its waters, and is the oldest salesman in 
that curious survival of antiquity, the free eel market held at 
Blackfriars Stairs on Sunday mornings; and, in addition, he 
has added to his original industry another branch of ‘ fishing ”’ of 
a different kind, of which he is acknowledged to be the greatest 
living exponent. He is an expert at grappling and “ creeping” 
for objects lying on the bed of the river, work for which his 
life-long acquaintance with the contours of the bottom and the 
tides and currents makes him particularly well fitted. Conse- 
quently he is now regularly employed by many firms and 
shipping companies to fish up anything dropped overboard, 
whether gear or cargo, which is heavy enough to sink. The 
oddest thing about this double business is that all the summer, 
while he lies and sleeps in his ‘“‘ Peter boat” at Chiswick, he 
is in receipt of telegrams whenever an accident of this kind 
chances to happen, summoning him down river, to the Docks or 
the Pool, and these telegrams are delivered to him (I think by the 
ferryman) on his “ Peter boat.”’ But the regular time for this other 
Thames “fishery ” is in winter. Then the 
eels *‘ bed,” i.¢., bury themselves in the mud, 
and the eel man goes either “ gravelling,” 
that is, scooping up gravel from the bottom 
to deepen any part of the channel desired 
by the Conservancy, or doing these odd 
salvage jobs. Getting up sunken barges is 
one side of the business. These are raised 
by fastening two empty barges to them 
at low tide, when the flood raises all three 
together, owing to the increased buoyancy. 
But of “ fishing” proper he has had plenty. 
He hooked and raised the steamship 
Osprey’s propeller, which weighed six tons. 
This was done by getting first small chains 
and then large ones round it, and fastening 
them to a lighter. Half-ton anchors, casks 
of zinc, pigs of lead, copper tubes, ironwork, 
ship-building apparatus, and the like, are 
common “game” in this fishery. Other 
commodities are casks of pitch, cases of 
pickles, boxes of champagne, casks of 
sardines in tins, bales of wool, and even 

cases of machinery. 

This form of Thames fishery increases 
rather than diminishes. Years ago he picked 
up under London Bridge a case of watches 
valued at £1,500. He was only paid for 
the “job,” as the loss was known and 
search was organised. Another and more 
sportsmanlike incident was an “angling 
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competition,” among himself and others in 
that line, for some cases of rings which a 
Jew, who became suddenly insane, threw 
into the river off a steamer. He caught 
one case, and another man grappled the 
other. Sometimes in fishing for one thing 
he catches another which has been in the 
water for months, as, for instance, a whole 
sack of tobacco, turned rotten. I do not 
know who “that young woman who kept 
company with a fishmonger”’ was, though 
he assumes that I do. But he certainly 
rescued her, and a gentleman who jumped 
off London Bridge, and several upset 
excursionists on various parts of the river. 
Also, as will be guessed, he has caught or 
picked up a good many corpses. I hear, 
though not from him, that on the Surrey 
side five shillings is paid for a body rescued, 
and on the Middlesex side only half-a- 
crown; so Surrey gets the credit of the 
greater number of the Thames dead. His 
life-saving services have been very con- 
siderable, though he does not make much 
account of them. He was instrumental in 
saving two women and six men on one 
occasion, and on another ‘three men 
and a soldier.’’ The distinction is an odd 
one, but it holds good in the riverine mind. 
C. J. Cornisn. 


Ostrich Farming in ‘California —I. 


HAVE sometimes thought that an article descriptive of my 

| varied experiences in ostrich farming in beautiful Southern 

California, the land of sunshine, fruit, and flowers, would 

be of interest to readers of Country Lire, and I hope a large 

proportion of those who peruse the following pages will consider 

the time spent in so doing has not been wasted. No fables, 

fairy tales, or fancies are here invented, but everything set down 

has taken place under the personal observation of the writer 
and can be vouched for by him. 

Some fourteen years ago I visited California with the object 
in view of selecting a suitable place to locate my ostrich farm, 
and having done so, travelled through the States with my friend 
and companion, another young Englishman who joined me in 
the enterprise. We determined to combine business with pleasure, 
and visited several points of interest on our way East, including 
Niagara, with which we were much impressed. 

After ‘doing ”” New York, we sailed for England, spending 
some pleasant weeks before starting on our long voyage to Cape 
Town, South Africa. We left Southampton in September, and 
touched at Funchal, the port of the Madeira Islands, which are 
famed for their wines, and the beauty of the women in the 
old convent there. We took a run ashore, rambled over the 
beautiful island, tasted the wine, and caught a glimpse of the 
veiled beauties of the nunnery. 

On reaching Cape Town, where we spent ten days sight- 
seeing, we were somewhat disconcerted on finding that an 
export duty of £100 on each bird had been imposed by the 
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TEN ABOUT TO SIT. 





English Home Government. In order to avoid the payment of 
this heavy tax, which would have greatly handicapped the new 
industry in California, we proceeded by steamer to Natal, on the 
Iast Coast, much further north. We reached Durban, the 
chief port, and from there made many runs to the interior, visiting 


’ different parts of the colony in search of birds. We found few 


ostriches were raised there, and that they were held in slight 


esteem by the natives until it became known that someone was 





HEN TURNING HER EGGS. 


desirous of purchasing, and then there was a rapid boom in the 
market. 

Theadvisability of making the samecustoms tariff for Natal as 
Cape Colony, including of course the £ 100 export duty on ostriches, 
was then being considered in Parliament, and we were much 
afraid that the tax would be imposed before we could secure our 
birds and get them on board ship and clear of the port. During 
our rambles in search of ostriches we visited Rorke’s Drift and 
Isandula (pronounced San-dal-wah-na), the spot where the poor 
Prince Imperial met his untimely death. After much»bargaining 
and travelling around we ‘succeeded: in getting together in 
Durban a flock of fifty-two healthy ostriches from four to nine 
years old, and about equally divided as regards sex. : 

The next thing was to arrange for safe transportation to 
America. The fact that no steamers sailed direct for that 
country from Durban greatly perplexed us, and with mixed 
feelings we viewed our fifty-two long-legged and long-necked 
black and drab birds eat immense quantities of fond of all sorts, 
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It was decided to charter a 
sailing ship, and the Swedish 
barque Krona, a staunch craft 
of 370 tons, was secured. The 
vessel had to be fitted up to 
receive her strange passengers. 
They had to be made as com- 
fortable as possible, for the 
voyage from Durban to Gal- 
veston, Texas, was not a short 
one. About 100 tons of sand 
ballast were taken on board, 
that the voyaging ostriches 
might feel more at home while 
standing upon it. Two long 
rows of pens were constructed 
from end to end of the ship, 
with a passage-way between, 
and plenty of space behind, 
which was used as_ parade- 
ground for the ‘* port and star- 
board watch,” as we christened 
the two long rows of birds. 
Here they were exercised daily. 

A large quantity of water 
and food of different kinds was taken on board; 2,000 gallons 
of the former, four tons of corn, 2,000 cabbages, 37 sacks of 
sweet potatoes, a ton of bran, a ton of pumpkins, and quantities 
of carrots, turnips, and other vegetables were the chief items of 
the ostrich larder. 

St. Helena was reached in due time, and a supply of fresh 
food was secured there, as the next stopping-place was a long 
way off. Considering the great loss sometimes experienced in 
shipping these immense birds to Australia and New Zealand, I 
think we were very fortunate. Three of them had their necks 
broken by being thrown down during rough weather, and one 
greedy bird, curiously enough named Murphy, died from eating 
potatoes. He broke loose one night and wandered around in 
search of his relatives. Now an ostrich is supposed to digest 
anything, but a whole sackful of potatoes proved too much for 
him, and his funeral took place next day. One fine large bird 
suffered greatly from sea-sickness, lost his appetite, pined away, 
and died. 2 

The port of Galveston, Texas, was reached at last, after 
sixty-eight days’ sailing, and our voyage wasended. Forty-four 
birds were then alive and well, in all eight having died on the 
voyage. Two died at Galveston. Here arrangements were 
made for transporting the flock to Los Angeles, in Southern 
California, a long journey of over 2,000 miles. Two cars were 
secured, costing about £300, and these being attached to the 
express train, a quick run was made. 

Along the route quite a sensation was caused at the several 
stopping-places. Word had been sent ahead by wire of the 
strange passengers from a foreign land that were on board the 
cars. Of course the habits and ways of these strangers were 
unknown, and several parties, whose curiosity got the better 
of them, suffered in consequence. Some ludicrous things 
happened, at least we thought them funny. One man is to 
this day minus his straw hat, which was promptly whipped off 
his head and devoured as a dainty morsel by a couple of these 
gigantic birds. While passing through Arizona the usual crowd 


IT ALL SEEMS VERY STRANGE AND UNCOMFORTABLE. 
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JUST HATCHED. 


of Indians, men, women, and children, were loafing about the 
depét selling curios and bartering rubbish. They were enticed 
towards the ostrich cars, and, on sight of these gigantic, and to 
them weird-looking, snake-like animals (with their necks pro- 
truding 3ft. or 4ft. from the cars and waving about in an uncanny 
manner), bolted to the desert, and the story goes that several of 
them (the Indians) have never been seen since. Another man, 
who had his finger grabbed, thought his whole hand was gone, 
and fell to the ground in a faint. 

We reached Los Angeles in good condition, and, before 
finally deciding on a permanent location for our troop of birds, 
secured a beautiful tract of land, planted with orange trees, 
near the city, and there rested the strangers after their long 
and tiresome journey. Our place was visited by thousands of 
people, and, in fact, for a few months the new ostrich farm was 
the great attraction of the city. 

In the meantime the future home of these birds was being 
prepared, and soon they were removed to the country, twenty 
miles from the city. Forty acres of land had been fenced in, and 
divided up into separate corrals for their reception. The finest 
plumaged birds were selected, and paired off.in smaller corrals, 
side by side, with a passage-way 6ft. wide between each, so as 
to prevent the male birds fighting one another. 

We were successful in having several nests of eggs the first 
season, and from these came all our present birds, some 400 in 
number. The original birds never really took to the new 
conditions of life they were subjected to, and gradually died; 
some were sold to other parties who intended going into the new 
industry. I was most successful with the new birds, and 
gradually increased my troop as the years came and went. As 
soon as birds are paired off they are named, and amongst the 
celebrities to be found at the Norwalk Farm were James Blaine, 
John L, Sullivan, Grover Cleveland, Beau Brummel, Jem Corbett, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lillian Russell, Queensberry, Bob Fitzsimmons, 
McKinley, Peter Jackson, and others. 

The ostriches are not fully matured until about four years 
old; they are then selected for 
size and plumage, and paired 
off. They are quite a good 
example over here, as_ they 
mate for life, and no divorce 
laws are allowed; the length 
of life is seventy years on an 
average, though birds are 
known to reach over eighty 
years of age. When they get 
used to one another they mate, 
and soon the male bird begins 
to look around his corral for a 
likely place where he hopes to 
rear a large family. He con- 
descends to consult his better 
half, and after arguing with 
her for some time generally 
carries his point, and begins to 
dig out a hole in the ground 
about 3ft. long, 2ft. wide, and 
6in. to gin. deep; this he does 
by sitting down, resting on his 
breast-bone, and kicking out 
the earth behind him with his 
powerful feet, the large toe 
being armed with a big, strong 
claw or nail; having finished 
one end, he turns round and digs 
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out the otherend. When the nest is completed to the satisfaction 
of both, the female proceeds to lay an egg, at which operation great 
delight is manifested by both. The male bird turns the egg round 
with his head and neck, and struts about very proudly. Every 
other day an egg is laid, until from twelve to fifteen are in the nest. 
Like some other animals we all know, it is not until the married 
state is entered that their temper is shown. ‘The male bird is 
now very fierce, and will stand no interference whatever with 
his domestic arrangements. With him life is not all beer and 
skittles now; the female sits on the nest during the daytime, 
and he keeps guard, walking up and down each side of the 
corral, taunting his neighbours who may not yet be so far 
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are removed from parental care. Over here the chicks are 
removed as soon as hatched, and are brought up by being fed 
on finely-cut-up green alfalfa (lucerne), a kind of clover-like food, 
tender and succulent; small broken shells, ground bones, and 
cracked corn are also fed to the little ones, who are kept in a 
small enclosure for about ten days, and fed by hand during this 
period. They are then turned out on to the alfalfa patch, where 
they pick all day for themselves ; they grow very rapidly at first, 
about a foot a month, till five or six months old. They are 
beautifully marked when young, both sexes being of a lightish 
brown colour, with dark brown lines and spots on their necks; 
these they afterwards lose (the spots, not their necks). When 





A TROOP OF FULL-GROWN BIRDS. 


advanced in the matrimonial fruit business, and on the slightest 
provocation doubtless hurling some forceful Billingsgate at all 
and sundry. While the female comes off the nest for her mid- 
day meal, he relieves her, and keeps the eggs warm for an hour 
or so. He then takes his turn after the evening meal is partaken 
of, and -sits” during the night, generally from 6 p.m. till 
7.30a.m. This process goes on for about six weeks, when the 
baby ostriches begin to chirp inside their thick, strong shells, and 
gradually emerge into the bright sunshine of life, real and 
earnest. In some instances I have observed the parent bird 
help to extricate the fledgling from its shell, the latter of its 
own accord being unable to break through. The parents are 
very proud of their young, and resent it very fiercely when they 
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IN THE GARDEN 


A New TEA Rosg. 

T a recent meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society we noticed a new and 
very beautiful tea-scented Rose named Sunrise, the flowers wonderfully 
rich in colour, deep yellow and chestnut red, and happily so fragrant that 

a few only will perfume a large room. They were shown with tree foliage of nut- 
brown \ints, which intensified the flower colouring, We understand that the plant 
'S vigorous and very free, so that in time Sunrise will be seen in many English 
gardens, Tea Roses have in a measure changed the aspect of English gardening. 
Their merits are now better known, and the silly rumours as to their great 
tenderness are being dispersed. The plants are often hardier than the misnamed 
hybrid perpetuals, and at the time of writing Maman Cochet, Grace Darling, and 
others are full of buds and expanded flowers. 


Roses FOR Low FENCEs. 

We wrote last week of Roses as hedge plants, and referred to them also 
for low oak fences. From experience we know that the following kinds 
may be used also in a similar way, if not as hedge plants, at least to run over 
Strong supports and form a fragrant dividing line. Although we scarcely enjoy 


: the brilliantly garish colouring of the much-vaunted Crimson Rambler, its vigour 


and effect, if not too frequently seen, are important considerations. It is well to 


- bend down the shoots if the plant is required as dwarf as possible, and this will 


Promote even a greater profusion of flowers than by allowing the branches free 
Play. The hybrid Chinese Roses make good hedge plants, especially the well- 
known Mme. Plantier, Vivid, and Charles Lawson. An excellent kind to 
train upon wires or oaken supports is Reine Olga de Wurtemberg, which is 


about eighteen months old the males begin to turn black, and 
the females a sort of drab colour; the male is larger and heavier, 
and assumes a bright vermilion colour on his shins and nose. 
The large plumes in his wings are pure white, the smaller ones, 
and his body feathers, a glossy black, and altogether he is much 
handsomer than the female. At first the parent birds seem to miss 
their family of chicks, but soon forget them, and begin to think 
of rearing another brood; in these mercenary days this greatly 
rejoices the heart of the ostrich farmer, who is generally more 
practical than sentimental. Some-pairs have been known to make 
two or three nests in a season, which lasts from February to 
October. 


(Zo be continued. ) 


almost evergreen, and one may include, too, the Alba Roses, such as Blanche 
Belgique, and the rambling Ayrshire and .Sempervirens kinds. Nor need we 
omit the charming Moss Roses, the double white Blanche Moreau, and common 
pink in particular. 

HyBRID PERPETUALS AS HEDGE Rosks. 

Many of the well-known hybrid perpetual Roses may be trained against 
wires or wooden posts, but there are so many of this group, that it is not easy 
to select the most handsome. The following are, however, very hardy, free, 
and good in, colour ;—Ella Gordon, John Hopper, Clio, Jules Margottin, Mrs, 
John Laing, one of the most reliable of the entire race, Boule de Neige, Heinrich 
Schultheis, Mme. I. Pereire, and Ulrich Brunner, whilst there are the climbing 
hybrid perpetuals, of which Victor Verdier is as well known as any, 

HEDGES BY THE SEA, 

For the Southern Counties of England and Ireland and other places by the 
sea one has a large choice, as in such spots the Euonymus and its many 
varieties, the rosy-flowered Escallonia macrantha, and the Fuchsias succeed. 
The Escallonia hedges in the Isle of Man are very charming; but, of course, 
to plant this shrub inland or in the Midland Counties would mean failure. We 
have seen in warm counties beautiful hedges of Fuchsia Riccartoni, the bushes 
smothered from late summer until winter with the long scarlet tubular flowers. 
Where possible, use this bush as a dividing line. It offers little resistance to 
cattle or dogs, but we sometimes plant hedges merely to divide the flower and 
fruit gardens, and then the Fuchsia and the Escallonia are welcome indeed. 


HEDGES OF OTHER PLANTS. 

Perhaps the strongest hedges are,those of Quick and Holly, which form an 
excellent combination. We enjoy the Holly by itself, as it makes a thick ever- 
green barrier to cattle, and is a thousand times more beautiful to look at than 
Privet, which one sees even in large gardens, There is no hungrier or more 
monotonous shrub than this, and it is planted in suburban gardens because cheap 
and of fast growth. Many nurserymen will recommend this, as it is easy to 
raise. Prepare the soil well for the Holly, incorporating into it plenty of well- 
decayed manure, and plant strong, thoroughly-established bushes. The 
Myrobalan Plum is frequently planted now for hedges in the place of Quick, 
and it certainly possesses great value ‘or the purpose, being strong and dense in 
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growth. We need not praise the Yew. 
Sufficient has been written of this 
deep-coloured evergreen in COUNTRY 
LIFE, and in our illustrations oi 
**Gardens Old and New” it has been 
frequently represented. Conifers are 
useless near large towns. They are 
quickly injured by smoke and dirt, but 
in the country Thuja Lobbi, Cupressus 
Lawsoniana, and the common Arbor- 
vitae are useful for this purpose. They 
are evergreen, and may be freely clipped 
without harm. Laurel, Hornbeam, 
and Beech (to form tall hedges), 
Cotoneaster Simonsi, bright with 
berries in autumn and winter, and the 
Box, which we cherish almost as 
much as any shrub, are adapted for 
forming hedges. 
STARWORTS PICTURESQUELY PLACED 
We have on more than one occa 
sion written of the charm of planting 
Starworts, perennial Sunflowers, Fox- 
gloves, and other plants in picturesque 
groups, such as represented in the ac- 
companying illustration. In such a 
position as that shown, the Starworts 
are delight‘ul. They gain in beauty 
when allowed a certain wildness, the 
willowy stems, smothered with soft- 
coloured flowers, swaying in the cool 
autumn winds As we have so fre- 
quently pointed out, it is not neces- 
sary to cram everything into the 
mixed border, but allow the hardy 
flowers to develop in the shrubbery or 





the wilder parts of the grounds, where 
they can show their true character. 


: F F. Cilo, STARWORTS (Perennial Asters) PICTURESQUELY PLACED, Copyright, 
Plant them in groups, and the illus- 
tration shows the effect to strive for. : ; 
Very easy is it to create beautiful pictures in the garden, if on!y the proper shrul.s for tubs, as we know by seeing them in Italy, Switzerland, and other 
plants are selected and artistically used. The Starworts, for example, so countries, where much more is made of what we may call tub-gardening than 
called because the flowers are like stars upon the shoots, are ex!remely here. Heat and moisture are essential to that free production of flowers which 
vigorous, hardy, and bloom in autumn, when the garden should be as beautiful charms one abroad, There are double and single varieties, the colours soft and 
as in spring. We think the Starwort is one of the loveliest flowers of varied, the double rose-coloured kind perhaps the most beautiful of all. 


autumn. It should, if the garden is large enough, be planted by the thousand 


i i i FINIsH BULB PLANTING. 
in woodland, amongst shrubs, and in the border anywhere, in truth, its subtle 


tints can adorn. From white, through soft mauves, purples, lavenders, to deep It is of great importance to finish bulb planting as quickly as possible, 
violet-blue the colouring runs, and there is the same diversity in growth, as the longer they remain out of the soil so much weaker will be the flower 
some, as the deep-co'oured A. Amellus, less than 2ft. in height, others 6ft. display. A bulb is a thing throbbing with life ; it contains the embryo flower, 
or 7{t., glorious waving sheaths of blossom in the cool sunshine of an autumn and suffers from months of confinement in a paper bag upon, perhaps, some 
day. This kind of planting must be carried out boldly, as nigzardly bits here warm dry shelf. Even Tulips, which writers usually tell one never to plant 
and there are scarcely pretty. We want free groups, which alone reveal the before November, we would plant in early October ; indeed, all spring-flowering 
true beauty of the Starwort, perennial Sunflower, or any other strong-growing hulls should not be long out of the ground after September has gone. Daffo- 
hardy plant. dils, in particular, suffer greatly from delay in planting. 


Tae Winter Giapiowus. THE Cutna Roses IN NOVEMBER. 

The botanical name of this is Schizostylis coccinea, and it is one of the few 
true autumn flowers, its deep crimson colour brightening a warm sunny border, in 
which this plant is alone happy. It is only in thoroughly well-drained 
ground that it will succeed, and in many gardens must have the protection of a 
greenhouse. The habit of the plant reminds one of that of the Gladiolus, and the 
spikes are useful to cut for the house. 


These delightful Roses are flowering even now. We think this is as 
charming a race as even the tea-scented, especially such varieties as Mme. 
Laurette Messimy, which has been in bloom since the early summer. This 
variety should be planted in a bold group, as then the bright and beautiful flower- 
colouring is effective. Fabier, the common China, and Cramoisie superieum are 
also very free, and charming in every way. 

THE OLEANDERS. = 

We have seen some luxuriant bushes of these lately in tubs, and flowering 
splendidly. Many people would be glad to know how to make their leafy 
Oleanders blossom, and the secret is simply to let them get thoroughly sun-baked, 
at the same time saturating the roots constantly. The Nerium is really an : 
aquatic plant, and must have abundance of moisture and warmth, hence the ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. —We are always pleased to assist corre- 
past summer has suited these plants thoroughly well. Oleanders ate splendid spordents who 1equire advice about gardening matters. 


NoTES AND PHOTOGRAPHS FROM READERS.—We hope our readers will 
. _ Ere a se ss 
send interesting notes and photographs for our ‘‘ Correspondence ” columns. 
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a OR! sir—the trout!” eight that was, sir—an’ he tried for’n with a worm for mor’n half- 
It was the boy who spoke. He intercepted me on an-hour. But it worn’t no good, sir. Then six or seven be 
my way to the stable, a visit I never fail to pay imme- of ‘em tried for’n. ‘Stead o’ goin’ to breakfast, I ~ x“ 
diately after breakfast. Evidently he had been waiting my sir—with a worm, sir—touched it right on his nose—but 
arrival; evidently, too, his mind was filled with some question of wouldn’t take it—wouldn t look at it, sir. 
momentous weight, for—an omission without precedent—he “« How big is it?” I asked, as the boy paused ee pe 
neither touched his cap nor wished me good morning. lack of breath. Like all Lodgrave boys, and most Lodgrav 
* What trout ?” men, he was keen to a degree in fishing matters. _ 
“In the pool, sir. Lor! sir, he ¢s a whopper—a fair ‘¢ More—mor’n that long, sir.” He held his hands about 


whopper. Smith at the mill see’n first off—about a quarter to 2ft. apart. 
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‘Is anyone down there now ? ” 

‘‘There’s Mr. Steele an’ Mr. Cornwall an’ Mr. Gregory 
with flies, sir—an’ Mr. Nelson with a minny—an’ about eight of 
‘em with worms. Like as not, some ‘un’ll get hold of’n before 
long. You'll want to be sharp, sir.” 

I yield precedence to no one in my love for what Byron 
calls the solitary vice, and, if I may be allowed to say so, my 
skill with rod and line is of by no means an inconsiderable order— 
indeed at that time many of the Lodgravians considered me 
almost equal to the rector himself. The rector, who had passed 
his earlier years among the Derbyshire trout, was a devotee of 
the art. One would have needed to travel a long way before 
finding a more crafty wielder of the rod. But good though he 
might be, his son Horace, a quiet, serious, pale-faced boy, was 
better. Horace stood without a rival in the village, or, in fact, 
anywhere about the district. He knew every pool in the stream 
—if not every fish. Whatever the weather might be, whatever 
the ill-luck of others, he had never been known to return with an 
empty basket. 

My first impulse while listening to the boy’s story was to 
seize rod and fly-book and rush off to the mill. When, how- 
ever, he informed me that about a dozen others were already on 
the spot, I decided not to enter the contest. Still, the desire to 
witness what was taking place and to see this leviathan with my 
own eyes brooked no resistance. After giving ove hasty glance 
into the stabie, | hurried away towards the mill-—a distance of 
about half a mile. 

Naturally | made due allowance for exaggeration on the 
part of my youthful informant. A large trout, a trout up to 
two and a-half or three pounds, sometimes, though rarely, found 
its way into the mill pool. But a fish 2ft. long! It seemed 
an utter absurdity—an utter impossibility. I concluded that 
either the boy in his enthusiasm had been led to form a quite 
ridiculous estimate of the visitor’s dimensions, or else that the 
supposed trout was really nothing but a ten or twelve pound 
pike which had left its river home and wandered up stream as far 
as the Lodgrave pool. 

Great was the excitement, and greater still the emulation, 
when a large fish visited the pool. Great, too, was the honour of 
him who secured the prize. , 

On nearing the bridge I discerned a crowd of at least 
twenty people gazing over the parapet. Evidently, as was 
usual on such occasions, the news had spread with lightning 
speed. Possibly I had been the very last Lodgravian to hear of 
the trout’s.arrival. A rod raised high in the air and then swished 
lightly forward‘told me that I was not too late to witness the 
sport. 

No one seemed to notice my approach. A great silence 
reigned o’er the crowd. Every eye was bent on the water 
below. Edging my way between the schoolmaster and the post- 
man—both armed with rods—and following the direction of 
their glances, I beheld a sight the memory of which will remain 
with me till my dying day. 

There, in about 2ft. of placid, clear-as-crystal water, rested 
an enormous trout, the like of which I had «never pictured 
even in my wildest dreams—never, that is, as the denizen of an 
English stream. It weighed 2olb. if an ounce. About the fish’s 
species there could be no particle of doubt. Any six year old 
Lodgrave boy would swear to it for a trout the same instant that 
it came beneath his ken. It lay just within nice ‘casting 
distance both from the bridge and from the side of the pool, 
where stood another bevy of would-be captors. I felt my 
fingers itching at the sight. 

‘‘ Good fish, eh?” 

It was Horace’s voice. He stood with-his hands in his 
pockets. I was not a little surprised to see him rodless. 

** Why aren’t you trying? ” 

‘Too many of ’em at it,” he answered listlessly. ‘And a 
precious lot of duffers they are too. When they’ve had their 
fun I’ll show ’em how to pull him out.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps someone else will pull him out instead.” No one 
could speak to Horace for more than a few seconds without 
feeling inclined to snub him. 

“Oh, I’m not afraid of that,” the boy answered. ‘ There 
isn’t a fisherman in the lot—there isn’t a fly they’ve got among 
‘em that’s in season.” 

‘What about the minnow?” I asked, as Nelson’s tiny 
silver bait flashed through the air. 

“* Not a ha’porth of good—not if you were to spin from now 
till Doomsday. Did you ever hear of a fish like that taking a 
minnow ?” 

‘“¢ Why on earth-shouldn’t it ? ” 

“ Did you ever hear of a case?” 

“Of course, dozens. Why, in the lakes——” 

“All right,” he interjected mournfully, “‘ don’t agitate your- 
self. I simply say, that if you tried for the next ten years he 
Wouldn’t look at a minnow, any more than he’ll look at a March 

y in June. There’s only one way of getting that fish out. 
When the others ——ah! here comes the governor at last.” 
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The rector, who had been delayed by an early funeral, came 
hurrying along the road, rod in hand. Addressing a cheery good 
morning to the crowd, he leaned over the wall and looked at the 
trout. Then he uttered a long low “ Ph—e—ew!” 

The rector, besides being a crack fisherman, was a man of 
energy and enterprise. After giving one single hasty glance at 
the fish, he left the bridge, and sought the side of the pool. I 
could see him scanning the flies with which those on the bank 
had tried in vain to tempt the palate of their wily prey. Then 
he walked briskly along by the stream for some two or three 
hundred yards, evidently with the object of ascertaining what 
natural flies were on the wing. Apparently the search yielded 
hopeful results, for he hurried back to the pool, jointed his rod, 
and selecting a fly from among the many his book contained, 
soon had everything ready for the first cast. 

The others stood back; those on the bridge lowered their 
rods. All felt that their rector should be allowed a clear field. 
No one spoke a word. Never have I seen an assembly in more 
deadly earnest. The crowd had been gradually augmented. Not 
less than thirty pairs of eyes were fixed upon the rector as he 
stood prepared for his first trial of skill. The rector’s reputation 
was a huge one. Probably there were few among the spectators 
who did not expect to see him quickly land the fish. 

It was a pretty display, that of the rector. He dropped his 
fly just over the trout’s head; he dropped it up stream and 
worked it down the pool; he dropped it down stream and worked 
it upwards; he dropped it on the far side and worked it across. 
Wherever the rector wished his fly to fall, there it fell. Mean- 
while the crowd looked on with breathless interest. 

At the end of an hour, the rector had tried upwards of twenty 
different flies. But never a muscle did the trout see fit to stir. 
It seemed that no bait, however luring, would rouse the fish 
from its lethargy. 

When the rector laid down his rod, the others resumed their 
earlier efforts. Fly after fly, flies of all hues and sizes, fell 
on the surface of the water; a large worm, the bait of a 
small boy who stood on the bridge, lay writhing within a 
few inches of the fish’s jaws; Nelson’s minnow flashed swiftly 
through the limpid shallow. In vain! Never was there a trout 
more wary of the wiles of man. 

Ouce there were angry murmurs of protest. Nelson's 
minuow had passed dangerously near the fish’s back. It looked 
remarkably like an attempted foul. The experiment was not 
repeated. 

At last, after a long spell of watching, the rector put up his 
rod and returned to the bridge. 

‘Had enough of it?” I asked. 

‘*‘ Yes—it’s no good waiting for the confounded brute now. 
If he’s still there, 1 shall have another try between three and 
four. He’ll very likely come on the feed about that time. I'd 
give—yes, by Jingo! I would—I’d give a fiver to land him—a 
cool fiver.” 

‘I’m afraid you won’t have the chance, governor,” said 
Horace, looking at his watch. ‘Do you know what the time 
is?” 

“ About half-past, isn’t it?” 

‘‘Five-and-twenty to,” the boy answered, in his usual 
drawling tones. ‘As you've had your fun and it’s getting on for 
lunch-time, I think I may as well pull him out now. I don't 
mind betting you five bob I land him in less than five minutes.” 

“J'll lay you sixty to one in pence you don’t,” said the 
rector. The rector was nothing if not an all-round sportsman. 

“Done,” said the boy. 

Horace sauntered round to the side of the pool. ‘ Will 
someone lend me a rod ?”’ he asked. 

Instantly half-a-dozen rods were proffered. The boy 
examined them carefully in turn, and at last selected that of 
Nelson, from which dangled the silver minnow. 

“It don’t much matter what the bait is,” he said, ‘as long 
as you know the proper way to go to work. That’s the great 
thing in fishing—that’s what you fellows always want to 
remember.” 

Everyone stood aside, in order that the boy might have 
plenty of room to cast. But he needed little space for his 
operations. He simply knelt down and lowered the butt end of 
the rod into the water. When he raised it again to the surface 
it was encircled by a small metal curtain-ring. There was a 
piece of stout gut attached to the ring. 

As Horace wound the gut round his hand, the huge fish 
left its resting-place, and came slowly towards him. When 
within reach, he took it carefully in his hands. 

‘“‘ Not a bad imitation, is it?’ he said. ‘I meant to have 
made him a bit longer, only I couldn’t find a piece of wood big 
enough. Took me nearly a week altogether—painting and 
weighting and all the rest of it. Tail and fins came off a cod. 
Thought it might amuse some of you chaps. I did it chiefly for 
the governor’s sake, though.” 

And Horace tucked the trout under his arm, and walked 
sadly away. 
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Mohammed el Ahmar, who was, like David, ‘“* Ahmar,” 

“ruddy,” designed and began to erect the red palace 
and vast grounds known to this day as the Alhambra on the 
site of earlier buildings. The edifice was not the work of a year 
or two. ‘“ Like some tall palm the stately fabric sprang,” and 
continued to grow throughout the reign of Ibn Abdullah, the 
designer’s son and successor; and it was not regarded as 
complete until the beginning of the fourteenth century, when 
Mohammed III. reigned in Granada. Some of the internal 
decorations were added later, but the history of the Alhambra 
since the expulsion of Moorish rule has for the most part been 
characteristically Spanish. ‘It now exists,” says the Hon. 
Ulick Ralph Burke, ‘‘ to charm us after 500 years of constant 
neglect and ill-treatment.” Theill-treatment is even more to be 
lamented than the neglect, for the rare attempts at renovation or 
restoration have been made in infamous taste, and, ‘“ where it 
has been undisturbed by the hand of man, it appears almost as 
perfect as the day when it was executed.”” Equally true is it, to 


E XACTLY six centuries and a-half have rolled by since 
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SOME GARDENS 
IN SPAIN. ... 


quote Mr. Burke again—and no greater authority can be called 
to our aid—that “‘ Among all the buildings, not only of Spain 
but of Europe, the Alhambra at Granada has long been 
accounted one of the greatest marvels and exemplars of superla- 
tively graceful construction that still lives to disarm the critic 
and to delight the lover of the beautiful.” ‘Disarm the 
critic’ is an apt phrase which precisely fits the scenes of 
Granada. 

Nobody knows whether the Moorish architects worked on 
fixed rules, or, like the early carvers in stone and wood, “in 
accordance with a highly-organised natural instinct.” But all 
the appreciative world confesses and protests that the union of 
severity in exterior outline, of delicious gardens, of water used 
with graceful art, and of endless beauty and caprice in interior 
decoration which is to be found in the Alhambra, affords 
convincing proof of the point of artistic civilisation attained by 
the Moors in Spain. That art reached its highest pitch of 
perfection at Granada, the second Damascus, and its greatest 
period, of which the Alhambra is the classical example, came 





IN THE COURT OF THE GENERALIFE, 
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THE ALHAMBRA, GRANADA: THE GARDEN OF THE FAVOURITE LINDARA/A, 
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when it ‘‘ had well-nigh forgotten the traditions of Byzantium, 
and revelled in its own originality.” 

The beautiful pictures which accompany these lines are, for 
the most part, of the gardens, which are among the most com- 
pelling charms of the Alhambra and its environment. Note- 
worthy is the wealth of fountains, the very sight of which in 
counterfeit presentment brings back cool and refreshing memories. 
Truly the luxurious Moors realised, perhaps more completely 
than any architectural gardeners in the world at any period, the 
art of distributing fountains, and appreciated to the full the 
soothing influence of the sight and the sound of jets of bubbling 
water in the scorching days of summer. Fountains, such as are 
to be seen in perfection in Generalife, above them terraced 
gardens rich in flowering shrubs, and cypresses of ancient date 
in statuesque rank in the background—these are typical and in 
gentle harmony with their surroundings. 

Solitude is the keynote of the pictures and of the Alhambra 
as it appears before the modern traveller's eyes. In the gardens 
of Generalife, also, “‘ full many a rose is born to blush unseen 
and waste its sweetness.” These places are monuments of 
greatness that is gone for ever, and no slight effort of imagination 
is required to realise the scenes that were witnessed when the 
huge Alhambra enclosure was the home of 20,090 persons. 
Imagination, indeed, shrinks from the attempt to form a con- 
ception of the spacious gardens of the Alhambra as they were in 
the days of Granada’s glory; the area is too wide; the mind 
cannot conjure up the innumerable details which went to the 
making of the whole. But where, as in the Jardin de Lindaraja, 
there is concentration of beauty, tne traveller may well linger 
and dream of the past. The garden is not large, but it is 
exquisite, and its fountain, with the beautiful shell-shaped tazza 
in the centre, is not to be surpassed. The Arab gallery 
surrounding it is a thing to be remembered for ever. Down into 
this garden the ruling Sultana of the day, the spouse who had 
won the smiles and favour of her lord, would often glance in 
languid admiration from her boudoir, aptly named Mirador de 
Lindaraja. 

Divided from the Alhambra and its gardens by a deep 
ravine, but nevertheless to be considered with it, is Generalife, 
Jennatu-l’-arif, interpreted by Mr. O’Shea as “the garden of the 
architect.” Marmol, according to the same authority, holds 
that the words mean ‘garden of the dance,” a name which 
would be remarkably appropriate, for, whether it was watch- 
tower originally or no, Generalife undoubtedly became the 
summer house of the Sultans, and was the scene of many a 
revel, 

‘‘A principal feature must have been the gardens and 
waters,” writes O’Shea. They must have been, for they are 
still, in spite of centuries of half-neglect, and of Vandalist white- 
wash, concealing much delicate tracery of pillars, beautiful 
beyond compare. What can be better than the interlacing jets 
of the fountains, the terraced gardens above the Patio de 
l'Acequia, the clipped arches that overhang the Darro, or the 
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THE FOUNTAINS, BIUDA TOLEDO, GRANADA, 
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garden flanked by profuse flowers and shrubs, with the 
immemorial cypresses in the background? In what spot on 
earth is anything to be found which shall rival the cypresses 
in the court which is named after them? Some tinge of 
sadness, it may be, is appropriate to the contemplation of 
these scenes of an art and of a civilisation which have 
perished; but the wise man will chorse to be no iconoclast, 





Hudaank Kearns 


THE ENTRANCE TO THE GENERALIFE. 


no destroyer of romantic legends. The story of the love- 
scene in the Court of Cypresses, with Sultana Zoraga for 
heroine, may be of doubtful authenticity, but it is pleasant to 
preserve it and to call up in fancy the innumerable love-scenes 
which have doubtless been enacted in these wonderful courts 
and alleys. The sixteen holes in the marble slab in the Queen’s 
Boudoir may have been made for the admi ston of warm air in 
the days of Charles V., but the legend that they were constructed 
to permit the ingress of perfumes in the days of the Sultanas is 
infinitely the prettier and more poetic of the two. Between a 
languorous Sultana and a shivering King poetic fancy will not 
hesitate fora moment. In a word, the Alhambra and Generalife 
are scenes in which it is legiti- 
mate to give rein to the imagin- 
ation. Beyond that they have 
their lesson. #4&nthis. England 
of ours there is an enmity of 
long standing between the 
architect and the designer of 
gardens. In these gardens and 
palaces of the Moors who in- 
vaded Spain we may see how 
the architect and the gardener 
worked in such close harmony 
that one suspects them to have 
been one man. Let us try to 
do likewise. 


Books of the Day. 


F ‘John Oliver Hobbes” I 
() never grow weary—her epi- 
gramsspur the brain ; ‘* Henry 

Seton Merriman” nearly always tells 
a good story, and makes the s!ow blood 
un quicker; ‘‘ Anthony Hope” may 
always be relied upon for excellence 
of dialogue. But Mr. Gilbert Parker 
has one merit which cannot be claimed 
for either of the authors last named. 
He maintains his standard of excel- 
lence consistently, he polishes his work 
with exquisite care, and he paints his 
scenery with the hand of an artist. 
Consequently his books are jewels of 
price, and I venture to regard ‘‘ The 
Battle of the Strong” (Methuen) as 
one of the most precious of them all. 
It is an innocent little story enough. 
We have a little scene concerning an 
attempted betrayal of Jersey in 1751, 
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of which I suppose one ought to have heard since Copley painted a picture 
of it. There is a sweet island maiden, who marries a British naval officer 
clandestinely, only to be repudiated by him later when he finds himself 
greater than he had deemed and face to face with a more ambitious 
alliance, There is an island hero, and there are refugees, and villains, 
and lusty hand-to-hand fighting, and all so ts of things. In a word, there 
are present all the materials of a dashing and interesting story, and they 
are employed with great skill, so that the attention is riveted from start to 
finish. Such virtue you may find elsewhere. But hardly elsewhere, I think, 
will you light upon so much sincere appreciation, not merely of natural beauty 
in general, but of the particular scenes which are described, nor ke able to share it 
more completely with the author. Nowhere will you find a more faithful realisation 
by an author of the community in which his puppets live and move and have their 
being. One might guess, if one did not know, that Mr. Parker spent a long time 
in Jersey before writing his book, or while he wrote it ; just as, before writing of 
Valmond and 
Pontiac, he 
sojourned many 
monthsamong the 
French Cana- 
dians. He is 
nothing if not 
thorough, and his 
work is delicate 
and finished to a 
marvel. Would 
that it were 
August, when 
there are no new 
books to speak of, 
so that one might 
dip into this gal- 
lery of dainty pic- 
tures at leisurely 
length! But that 
may not be, Still, 
an example or 
two may be per- 
mitted. Is not 
this a delightful 
description, not a 
word in it wasted, 
of the panic 
caused by an 
eclipse among 
the simple folk: 
“Men and 
women, with 
breakfast still in 
their mouths, 
mumbled __ their 
terror to each 
other. A lobster- 
woman, shrieking 
that the day o1 
judgment was 
come, instinc- 
lively straightened 
her cap, smoothed 
out her dress of 
molleton, and put 
on her sabots. A 
carpenter, hearing 
her terrified ex- 
clamations, put 
on his sabots also, 
stooped whimper- 
ing to the stream 
running from the 
Rued’Egypte,and 
began to wash his 
face. A dozen of 
his neighbours did 
the same. Some 
of the women, 
however, went on 
knitting hard, as 
they gabbled 
prayers and 
looked at the fast- 
blackening sun. 
cs. oe GUS 
came down like 
that over Hercu- 
laneum and Pom- 
peii. The tragedy 
of fear went hand 
in hand with bur- 
lesque common-place.” This is masterly writing, and there is plenty more in 
the book from which it comes. What is more, there is not a person who struts 
across the little stage whom we do not grow to know and to understand, who 
does not live as we read, and afterwards in the memory. 

From the same house comes ‘‘ The Angel of the Covenant,” by J. Maclaren 
Cobban, author of many books, some of them good and strong. To this class 
certainly the Angel belongs. Montrose is the hero, and with those who have 
suggested that Montrose vacillated and shilly-shallied between King and 
Covenanters to the verge of faithlessness, or beyond it, Mr. Cobban has clearly 
a crow to pick. Montrose, it seems, joined the Covenanters late and reluctantly, 
maintaining always that loyalty to the Crown was’ consistent with being a good 
Covenanter, and, indeed, came before adherence to the Covenant. He was 
disgusted with the blasphemous vulgarity and the mosaic cruelty of the fanatics. 
This, at any rate, I can readily believe ; and for the rest, whether it Le sound 
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history or no matters little, so long as the story runs freely and natura‘ly upon 
an exciting course. This is certainly the case. The reader has his fill of 
fighting and adventure, of tragedy and comedy. Nay, from out of the classic 
pages of Dumas stalks D’Artagnan himself, model and exemplar of many 
a score of heroes of modern historical romance. And here let me digress, not 
quite off the point. I have been reading ‘‘ Les Trois Mousquetaires ” again, 
partly because it is the finest historical romance in the world, partly because I 
long to detect the dramatic critics in ignorant ostentation of familiarity with it. 
Most noticeable is it that while the modern romances are s‘ilted and even 
affected in the use of a style which they deem archaic, the master himself writes 
lucid and musical French. Mr. Cobban is not stilted, but he is rather painfully 
Scotch. Sometimes he is good enough to explain in a footno'e; but he 
exaggerates the common knowledge of his native tongue. I have read novels 
for years, latterly many in Scotch-English ; but I am not ashamed to confess that 
‘* ferlies,” ‘ sneck,” ‘‘mumbudjet,” ‘ giff-gaff,” fairly puzzle me ; still, jargon 
and all, this is a 
dashing and _in- 
teres!ing book, 
Mr. W. E. 
Norris has _ his 
own distinguished 
and gentleman- 
like style, his own 
stratum of Society 
for subject. To 
this he returns 
time after time, 
never failing to 
give enjoyment to 
the reader; and 
his successes are 
due in equal part 
to his powers 
of construction, 
of characterisa- 
tion, and of sober 
restraint in writ- 
ing. Such are the 
general reflections 
suggested by an 
hour or two 
spent in pleasant 
leisure over 
“The Widower” 
(Heinemann). In 
this particular case 
the plot is of un- 
common ingenu- 
ity. The diffi- 
culties which a 
stern and reserved 
man, cold in man- 
ner but tender of 
heart, must needs 
encounter in 
bringing up a girl 
from childhood to 
womanhood are 
in themselves a 
fertiletheme. But 
James Pennant’s 
problem was posi- 
tively thorny with 
complications. A 
country gentle- 
man of cultivated 
taste and _ pos- 
sessed of leanings 
towards politics 
which developed 
into statesmanlike 
capacity, he had 
spent his brief 
and none too 
happy married 
life in foreign 
parts. His wife 
dead, he returned 
to England with 
the child Cuckoo ; 
and Cuckoo, 
charming as she 
was, gave him 
endless trouble. 
She told fibs, of 
the imaginative 


GENERALIFE: THE COURT OF THE CYPRESSES. not the vicious 


kind, as_ clever 
children will ; she craved for love and the demonstration of it; she got into all sorts 
of scrapes ; most extraordinary of all, having regard to her parentage, she had an 
ear for music, The truth of the matter was that Cuckoo was not the child of James 
Pennant, or of his wife, but an adopted child. In passing her off as his own 
child—since the estate went in tail male—there was no harm so far as the 
outside world was concerned; but ‘it occurs to me,” wrote James Pennant 
at the time, ‘that the child herself might, at some future time, havea right to 
blame us for having concealed the truth from her.” When this kind of 
deception is practised there is always, at any rate i books, a dénouement. 
That, indeed, is the azson a’etre of the book ; and it is in the manipulation of the 
dénouement that the skill of Mr. Norris is shown. A quarrel between Cuckoo 
and her old nurse, grown impudent, is followed by the nurse’s complaint to 
Pennant in his study. There, being hurried, he leaves her, and there the woman 
discovers the evidence of the adoption. So ‘at the progress of events is noimal, 
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The treacherous servant is created for the giving away of family secrets, But 
room for ingenuity remains. By this time James Pennant is a Cabinet Minister, 
and Cuckoo is on the eve of presentation. The angry nurse imparts her secret 
to Lady Rochdale, wife of Pennant’s enemy and opponent. From the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office, of all places in the world, comes a hint, and the presentation 
is deferred. Then Cuckoo gets to know the facts, and there is a very clever 
scene between her and Pennant. Thus far and no farther may this most 
ingenious and well-written story be traced—the rest must be left to the reader, 
and he will enjoy the whole process to the happy end. 

A boisterous, wholesome book, ‘ wet with the splashing of the sea,” 
instinct with the manly spirit of the Navy, is ‘* A Gun-room Ditty Box,” by 
G. S. Bowles (Cassell). It is introduced by a preface from Lord Charles 
Beresford, which vouches for the truthful character of Mr. Bowles’s pictures. 
Some of the chapters, that which records, for example, the making of Borley 
from a cub into a man and a sailor, conceal a serious, and perhaps debatable, 
meaning under the guise of lively anecdote. Of the ballads some are excellent, 
from the sailors’ point of view. The soldiers may be of a different opinion. 
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INCE the purpose of this article is entirely practical, it is 
S proper, in deference to Scriptural precept and South 
African repetition of the same, to begin by counting the 
cost. Whosoever shall possess or be able to acquire a site 
appropriate to the erection of such a shooting-box as that which 
Mr. Quennell has here sketched for Country Lire, and shall 
desire to make use of his plans for architectural purposes, must 
be prepared to expend a sum of £4,000 approximately in building. 
IIe, or she, as the case may be, may without difficulty expend a 
greater sum, for the dimensions may easily be extended without 
departing from the principle of the design ; but it would not in 
our judgment be convenient to erect a similar building upon a 
reduced scale. The £4,000, we take it, is the estimate for architec- 
tural materials, and for the work of those whom the Scotch call 
“tradesmen” only; for although the author of the design has 
supplied some useful hints concerning the manner in which he 
would furnish his ideal house if he had his way, the affair of 
furniture is one upon which the taste and the expenditure of 
man and woman may easily run riot. 
The matter of cost having been disposed of, the question of 
site and locality naturally comes next under consideration. 
This somewhat stately building is intended to provide a com- 
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Ilere is a sample :—‘‘ We knows the ways of armies, 
We’ve took ’em out to drill, 
We’ve ’ad ’em out to walk about, 
We’ve mad’ ’em very ill. 
We've landed ’em, an’ coddled ’em, 
An’ did the ’ole campaign, 
An’ sewed their bloomin’ trousie up, 
An’ brought ’em ’ome again.” 
But the stanza that follows is fine ; it has a lilt and a roll :— 
‘¢ And now when the days are over, 
And the long-backed liners go 
Over the Seas we fought for, 
Into the Lands we know, 
Every flag that passes 
Says ‘‘’Ow do ye do” to we, 
Dips low to the shine of the big steel line, 
To the Regiment of the Sea.” 


p14att 


A SPORTSMAN WITH A FAMILY. 


fortable home for the sportsman, his family, and his friends. 
But, placing ourselves in the attitude of critics, we perceive at 
once that while there is an environment to which such an edifice 
is exactly appropriate, and while there is a class of material of 
which it is manifestly intended that it should be constructed, it 
must not be built of ‘just any material,” or planted at random 
in any landscape. One would not follow this design in red 
brick, nor raise a pile of this character on the banks of the 











4 
Thames, or upon a Midland plain. In such an environment it 
would be out of place. The material must be granite or lime- 
stone, or something of that kind, the local stone of a wild 
country, where the surface of the ground is broken and bold in 
outline, where the prospects are on the majestic scale. It would 
serve passing well in the rugged parts of Wales. It is easy to 
picture such a house on the slopes of a rocky valley of Merioneth- 
shire or Denbighshire, or towering in the hilly tracts which lie 
between Brecon and Aberdare. Even more harmonious and 
appropriate would be the aspect of such a house in the High- 
lands of Scotland, the country of craggy hills and of purple 
heather, the home of the muir fowl and the wild red deer. For 
such a situation it is, indeed, manifestly intended, for to our minds 
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it retains much that is praiseworthy in the tra- 
ditional features of Scottish baronial architecture, 
while it is free from some faults which may almost 
be called traditional. It is lofty and stately in 
design, it has the air of substance and solidity 
suitable to a country over which the wild wind 
sweeps furiously, and the windows are clearly 
designed to have an outlook upon bold landscape. 
But it is not marred by those artificial battle- besa one 
ments, by that persistence in the ostentatious 
superficialities of medizevalism, which are apt to 
repel the sober-minded Southron. In a word, it 
aims to be the substantial and comfortable home 
of a sportsman of some means who desires that 
his friends and his womenfolk should share 
his holiday amid the heather. It represents a 
praiseworthy social tendency, a reaction against 
the spirit of the times when the moors meant 
misery for wifeand daughters, who, in the words 
assigned by the poet to Mistress Hannah More, of 
missionary renown, might well have complained: 
‘* Farewell house ! And farewell home ! 

I’m for the Moors and martyrdom.” 
The carefully-designed plans of the interior, 
shown in various floors, speak for themselves 
with rare lucidity, so that explanation is rendered all but super- 
fluous. But there is room, none the less, for the expression of 
admiration at the evidence of well-directed thought which is 
visible at every point. Let us make a start at the beginning 
of things—the basement. Its aims are mainly masculine, 
although, no doubt, the ladies will 
often visit the billiard-room, and will 
show sometimes no mean skill upon 
the table. Note, first, the ample 
space of the billiard-room itself, for 
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of the house. Its floor is of marble, it is divided from the 
main staircase by an arcade, it has a noble fire-place, it is oak- 
panelled. The sketch gives a good general idea of its aspect. 
The ceiling is of massive timber. The drawing-room, to the left, 
has a parquet floor, a modelled plaster ceiling, something after 
the style made famous by the brothers Adam, 
and leaded lights to the windows. The archi- 
tect suggests that the walls should be 
panelled with silk; and certainly he is right 
in hinting that old Sheraton or Hepplewhite 





here the household will congregate 
on rainy days. Observe, also, the 
considerable proportions of the gun- 













furniture would be in place there. Very 
pleasant is his idea of the spacious dining- 
room, big enough for a dance on occasion, 








room, which may be a great place for 
fighting battles allanew. Then there 
is, most wisely, the look-out common 
to both rooms, from which the 
sanguine or despondent sportsman 
may cast his eye upon the sky and 
estimate the chances that the rain 
will lift, without going out of doors. 
In the morning, or after dinner, he 
may reach the billiard-room in com- 
fort by the staircase from the hall; 
and when he comes in weary and 
muddy from shooting he can enter 
the basement directly by its own 
entrance, put off his muddy boots, 
and make himself presentable. In- 
deed, he may even have a warm 
bath, the surest preventive of stiff- 
ness, before he refreshes himself with 
tea, with a little soda water in it, 
in the billiard-room, or joins the 
ladies in the hall upstairs. In the ground floor design, also, 
there is an infinity of suggestion of comfort and convenience. 
You enter by sheltered steps, lying immediately under the 
main staircase, into the staircase hall, sure to be the great 
meeting-place of the party, and one of the pleasantest parts 
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and furnished with a musicians’ gallery, a 
fine old fashion which is being revived 
in many places—notably in Sir Andrew 
Noble’s additions to Jesmond Dene 
House, which now possesses one of 
the finest and best - panelled ban- 
queting halls in the kingdom. Oak- 
panelled, with a frieze of tapestry 
above, with timbered roof and floor 
of polished oak, this dining hall 
of our ideal shooting-box shall surely 
be a joy for ever. Of the offices, the 
design is obviously thoughtful; but 
particular mention must be made of 
the position of the servants’ hall, and 
its wise isolation across the yard. All 
good masters and mistresses desire that their 
servants should be in good spirits; but the 
less one hears of their ‘‘ shrill happy laughter ” 
the better. 

Another plan serves to show the arrange- 
ment of the first and second floors, and to indicate the limits 
within which the hospitable owner must confine his hospi- 
tality. Here the plans absolutely speak for themselves, and 
they speak volumes; and here also Mr. Quennell has words 
of wisdom to impart. ‘Persicos odi puer apparatus” is 
a sentiment undoubtedly applicable to the 
furnishing of bed-rooms in general, and of 
bachelors’ rooms in particular. As he puts it, 
in robustiously epigrammatical language, ‘a 
man in pyjamas is incongruous in a bed-room 
decorated in the Louis the Something style”; 
air, light, cleanliness, simplicity, and plenty of 
bath accommodation is what the Englishman 
wants in a shooting-box. To render the plan 
completely intelligible it is only necessary to 
add that, as a matter of course, the servants’ 
quarters are approached by their own staircase. 

With these plans before him, we fairly 
believe that a competent builder could erect 
something very nearly approaching to an ideal 
shooting-box for a mountainous or moorland 
country, and it may be asserted with confidence 
that the whole design is artistic and thoughtful. 
The building is one in which the host, with 
friends and family, can comfortably enjoy in all 
directions the Welsh or Scottish sojourn, and is 
in direct contrast to the rough and ready conveni- 
ence, or more properly speaking inconvenience, 
with which some sportsmen of the older school 
were, and still are, content. 
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Worcestershire. 


into notice. The date of the old hostelry, the Lygon 
Arms (1620 is carved over its doorway, showing that 
* it has had a rechristening), is somewhat previous to 
the general use of the bicycle, and the road up through 

North Broadway, planned in 1771, to THe Fisn, the 

inn at the top of the hill, and improved in its gradients 
in 1823—all this was before the cycle of cycles. But, for all 
that, there is a suspicion, with some foundation in legend, that 


BROADWAY, 


HE Broadway of the past we have seen to 
owe its being largely to the support of the 
ecclesiastic. The Broadway of the present 

is certainly no less indebted to the appreciation that 
it could hardly fail to win from the artistic. It is not 

easy to say who was the modern discoverer, or redis- 
coverer, of this interesting and beautiful old village. It 
must have needed some finding. It lies, according te the 


doubtless accurate topography of Murray’s handbook, five the rediscoverer of Broadway came on wheels. The village 
miles south from Honeybourne Junction Station on the Great market in the old days had been famous for its sheep—did not 
Western, six miles south-east from Evesham Station, and sixteen Edward IV., in 1465, give some of the Cotswold sheep as a right 
miles south-east from Worcester. We have a suspicion that the royal present to John of Arragon and Henry of Castile ?—and 
inartistic and unecclesiastical bicycle may have brought it again though the market had decreased in importance, there was 


still the wake or fair. This 
fair, or annual feast, founded 
as long ago as 1225 by the 
good Prior Randulph of Wor- 
cester, who was later promoted 
to the Abbacy of Evesham (he 
might have been Bishop of 
Worcester, had he so pleased, 
but he seemed to know when 
ne was well off, and would not 
leave the country of the Cots- 
wolds)—this fair used to 
begin, if you please, not later 
than four o'clock in the morn- 
ing of each Whit-Wednesday. 
At that moment the bell used 
to ring from the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, and ‘the 
morning was chiefly devoted 
to prayer and good works.” 
Then the people ate and drank, 
played ‘ football, handball, 
quoits, shovel-board, _ single- 
stick or quarter-staff, running, 
; ; leaping, wrestling, and bowls 
IE rgcraig yoo ” with the like, for the robust ; 
whilst for others, simple 
country games, dancing, etc., 
could be enjoyed.”” That was 
a pleasant programme. Later, 
the chronicler regrets to record 
there was a tendency for these 
merry-makings to degenerate 
into bull-baiting, badger-bait- 
ing, and drunken orgies—a 
great pity! But times have 
changed again, and now “ vari- 
ous games and amusements, 
accompanied by dancing, 
music, and the attendance of 
itinerant showmen, toy-dealers, 
confectioners, and others, who 
erect their stalls, booths, and 
other paraphernalia on the vil- 
lage green, and for a day or 
two carry on a brisk trade, 
form the only remembrance of 
our ancient ‘ feast’ in honour 
of the Holy Trinity.” How- 
ever, that is surely better than 
nothing; and, after all, it is 
a compensation that the bell 
should not begir to ring at 
foar o’clock in the morning. 
So Broadway has that 
attraction to commend it still ; 
but we believe that this would 
not be enough, apart from the 
old-world beauty and charm 
of the place, to win to itself 
such an interesting collection 
of artistic people. The 
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i. WW, Vaunt. “ THE FISH on the top of the hill, Copyright 
But how he swam up is wonderful still.” 
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buildings, with their mullioned 
and oriel windows (there is 
one actually and aptly named 
OriEL House) and ecclesias- 
tical look, are now converted 
into the picturesque and com. 
fortable dwelling - houses of 
many whose art we have ad- 
mired on a rather different 
stage—Madame de Navarro 
(lately Miss Mary Anderson), 
Mr. Alfred Parsons (charming 
painter of gardens from Broad- 
way to Japan), Miss Maud 
Valerie White, and a host of 
other famous people. The 
artistic element is not out of 
place—singularly in its place 
and in its atmosphere, on the 
contrary —in this old-world 
Worcestershire village. ‘The 
barns which once, as we may 
guess, served the monks as 
granaries, serve beautifully for - 
studios, or music-rooms, or 
dwelling - rooms, with _ their 
lofty roofs and oaken rafters. 
It is all very delightful; and 
one of its features is that one 
may speak of it. It is not 
possible to give it advertise- 
ment that can help the specu- JZ. W. Taunt. 

lative builder, for there is no 

room for him, and, besides, he has trouble about erecting 
Elizabethan houses, and for his villa residences there is no 
demand. The old priory of the Pershore ecclesiastics—their 
country house, as it is said—has been turned into three 
small dwelling-houses; and, if one were not an artist at 
heart and by inheritance, the life in such an atmosphere 
would surely make one so, in one’s own despite. But, of course, 
the place is mightily changed. The great. Sheldons have long 
gone, and even the Middle Hill and Spring Hill houses are no 
longer in the occupation of their former owners. The former 
seemed at one time likely to fall to pieces, but it has been taken 
in hand again now and set in order. The village has an air of 
prosperity and ‘brightness, in spite of the ruins of old buildings 
that may be discovered. The Lygon Arms is a pleasant hotel. 
Here is a view of the street showing the tower of the fine new 
church—the Broapway CuuRcH, as it is now simply called. 
Of far more interest is the older Cuurcu or St. Epsuraca (or 
St.’ Eadbourg—this is one of the comfortable place-names and 
saint-names that you can spell in almost any way you please). 








1. W. Taunt. 


ORIEL’ HOUSE. 
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CHURCH OF ST. EDBURGA. Copyright 


It is cruciform, of the style intermediate between decadent and 
perpendicular, marked with the rose of Edward IV. It contains 
much that is of interest, notably a round font of very early, 
possibly of Saxon, date, and the carved pulpit and gallery, 
which we have spoken of before as having been taken from 
Prior Randulph’s chapel. There are monuments of the Phillips 
and Russell families, and a curious Bill Sykes-like legend 
which at first caught one or two of the unwary learned: 
‘‘ Asthow’ artsowasi, asiamsowiltthowbe.” ‘A small portion 
of a sepulchral effigy of a lady in a wimple and long-plaited 
gown of the thirteenth century was,” says the account 
from which this inscription is taken, ‘of far more archzo- 
logical interest.” 

Rather an interesting note is made by Sir Thomas Phillips 
on a point that is, perhaps, rather philological than strictly 
archeological. He writes: ‘I have recollected a remarkable 
term which I heard formerly in Broadway. It is the word 
anant or enant, spoken when it was intended to express that one 
thiny was opposite to another, by poor people. ‘ He lives anant 
such a place,’ ‘ anant that yat,’ 
etc. It isremarkable, because 
it is almost the Greek word 
evavtios. Are we to suppose 
it to have been introduced 
when the Saxon Kings adopted 
Greek phraseology and terms 
in their grants to monasteries ? 
Pershore, to which Broadway 
belonged, was a Saxon monas- 
tery, therefore it is not impos- 
cible but that it may have been 
introduced by the monks in 
their visits to Broadway.””. As 
Sir Thomas prudently says, it 
is not impossible. It is not 
impossible, too, that we have 
now said enough about this 
singular little village of Broad- 
way to show that it has a 
historical interest that might 
occupy us profitably, if such 
things be of any profit, at great 
length ; but neither the pre- 
sent annotator nor the space 
allowed are competent to give 
it any adequate treatment. 
The photographs, it may be 
hoped, have given some little 
no:ion of its charm and beauty. 
The letterpress can but throw 
out hints of the directions in 
which its various interests lie. 
There are in the British 
Museum hosts of MSS. rela- 
tive to the Civil Wars, in 
Copyright Which Broadway is sure to 
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find a place, and the study 
of these may be commended 
to any who wish a little 
relaxation from the _ severe 
routine of country life. But 
the account will not be a 
short one. There are many 
more efforts of the photo- 
grapher that we might well 
reproduce if there were space ; 
but we must give this final 
one —a pretty and charac- 
teristic collection of Broad- 
way cottages which enjoy the 
charmingly suggestive name 
of FLea-BANK CottaGeEs. Are 
we to take that name as 
meaning crudely what it 
says? Its suggestions are 
not altogether unecclesiastical 
in the sense of Middle Age 
ecclesiasticism. Search 
among ‘“ Curious Flace-names 
in Worcestershire’ throws 
no light—or, shall we say, 
no kindly veil—upon it. It 
has to be left there as it 
stands. It is but fair to 
say, however, that we have 
heard no bitter cry from 4. W. Taunt. 

the inhabitants such as might 

make us deem that name, in its crudity, aptly applied; and 
the dogs run about the streets in comfort. We believe it 
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MOTTOES FOR SUNDIALS. 


[To THE Eprror oF ‘* CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—Can you or any of your correspondents give me any mottoes for 
sundials, preferably old ones? I must take this opportunity of congratulating 
you on your most delightful paper.—MADAME LIGONIER. 
[‘* Horas non numero nisi serenas ” is hackneyed, but unsurpassable.—Eb. } 


EQUINE INTELLIGENCE. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—lIn your very excellent paper, COUNTRY LIFE, which often finds its way out 
here, and never fails to meet with appreciation, I have lately seen many references 
to the intelligence of the horse, with letters respectively in favour of the horse and 
against him as an intelligent animal; and in that connection I should like to tell 
you a story of a horse, very well known in India, which will run a good race— 
for he is a well-bred and fast horse—when a certain ‘‘ syce” is on his back. But 
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FLEA-BANK COTTAGES. Copyright. 


to have some subtle significance which, always elusive, con- 
tinues to escape us. 


this horse has his humours—which, perhaps, is rather a human attribute—and 
with another ‘* syce ” on his back he will virtually refuse to go at all. All means 
have been tried to cure the horse of this humour, which is very inconvenient, for 
the ‘* syce”” he likes is not always available ; but all in vain. The horse has 
even been blindfolded, and a ‘‘syce” of just the same weight and size as his 
friend, and an equally good rider, has been put on his back, but the horse knows 
the difference in a moment. This is the point that I wish to draw special 
attention to—the horse’s knowledge that it is not his friend on his back, although 
the weights are the same, and he has not seen him mount. By what sense does 
the horse know that it is not the ‘‘syce” he likes? That is the puzzle. It 
seems to show that the sympathy between horse and man is very subtle indeed, 
and, I think, supports the advocates of the horse’s intelligence, although it is 
intelligence shown in a curious and not very convenient way. But even to be 
capricious is, after all, as I have said, human, so scarcely irrational. —PARSEE. 


THE EFFECT OF MUSIC ON DOGS. 
(To THE EpIToR oF *‘CouNTRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—As you invite the opinion of readers on this subject, I venture to say that 
a black Pomeranian I once had afforded me great amusement by his love of 
music. I had heard dogs howl at the piano, but never before sing to it, as mine 
did ; and what was stranger still, he was always perfectly in tune. This is not 
exaggeration, but a true fact; and he would go right up the scale without a false 
note. Whenever I played the piano he used to sit in the middle of the room, 
put his little nose in the air and join in, at ‘* pieces” with a great deal of expres- 
sion and feeling. He thoroughly enjoyed his musical performance, and seemed 
immensely pleased with himself. When I left off playing it was evident by his 
delighted smile and frantic tail-wagging that he was asking me togo on. Let no 
one deny that dogs smile, for without doubt their faces are capable of 
denoting pleasure in this way. But that is 
going to another subject. My object in writing 
was to say that, from this experience I had with 
my Pomeranian, it is evident that in whatever 
manner some dogs behave at the sound of 
music, mine thoroughly appreciated and loved 
it. A Welsh terrier we have in tne house now 
often comes and sits close to my feet when I am 
playing. His nature is a very sentimental one 
at all times, and meek; other dogs I have 
noticed do the same thing, and this without 
either ‘‘howling” or ‘‘singing.” My Pome- 
ranian was anything but good-tempered, meek, 
or sentimental. At times he went into the 
most fearful rages when anyone did anything 
to annoy him. I have never known a dog 
who took such fiendish hatred to people. With 
me he was always the sweetest and most affec- 
tionate and faithful little companion possible. 
He was evidently the sort of dog that must 
attach himself to one person. More extreme 
opposites could not be found than in him and 
the Welsh terrier I have mentioned ; so it shows 
that music affects dogs with different characters 
—fiery as well as meek.—M. F. 


A ROBIN’S NEST IN A LEATHER SHOE. 
(To THE EpITor oF “Country LIFE.”] 


S1r,—I beg to enclose a photograph of a robin’s 
nest built in one of a pair of leather shoes—as 
used for horses on lawns—which were hanging 
in the coach-house of Colonel Sir Arthur Wel- 
lington Marshall, Buckden Towers, Huntingdon. 
The nest contained five eggs.—S. Rout. 
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FOXES AND SHOOTING. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘CountTrY LIFE.”] 


Sir,—I have noticed with interest a reference in your interesting paper 
to foxes and shooting. You contend that fox-hunters are too much apt to 
attribute gun-shyness to foxes, so that they seldom are at the pains of drawing a 
covert which has been shot recently. I think you are quite right in what you 
say—-that the shooting does not scare the foxes nearly as much as is supposed, 
and I go so far as to endorse your own suggestion that foxes, judging from the 
pheasants that are found half-eaten when the “pick-up” takes place after a 
covert shoot, are attracted, just as we know that vultures are attracted, by the 
sound of firing, knowing full well that the result of the noise generally means a 
feast for them, My object in writing is to say that I think I can support your 
view out of my own experience. I am very fond of sitting out towards dusk, 
waiting for the wood-pigeons as they come in to roost. I live in a great wood- 
pigeon country, and anything like a score of pigeons in an afternoon is not a 
very unu-ual bag. They give excellent sport as they swoop across sn open 
space between the fir trees. Now it has happened to me, not once, but over 
and over again, to find one of the pigeons I have shot and not immediately 
picked up, eaten, or half-eaten, and often carried bodily off bya fox. There 
was no doubt as to who had done the deed, and in no case, I think, had he had 
more than from half to three-quarters of an hour to do it in. Of course, I know 
it is just the time of evening at which foxes begin to go about, but the number of 
times that a fox has caught up one of my pigeons seems to me to put out of 
court the argument that it was only chance that had brought Reynard on the 
scene. My own theory is that he was distinctly attracted by the firing, knowing 
that it meant the death of something edible, and that he had come near to be on 
the look-out. A fox is not an absolute fool. Then when a pigeon came crashing 
down he would jump on it, and have the reward of his cunning. In any case, 
if 1am going too far—though I do not think I am—in this supposition, it is 


abundantly clear that the foxes are not so badly scared by gun-firing as those. 
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“The Manceuvres of Jane.” 
M R. JONES ina hurry. That is the impression given by 


the new Haymarket ‘“‘comedy.” If Mr. Jones was 

not in a hurry when he wrote it, then ‘ The 
Manceuvres of Jane”’ is inexplicable. Inexplicable, that is, from 
an old dramatic hand; it would have been quite creditable 
work from the hand of a novice, work which would have given 
us reason to hope that the new comer would distinguish himself. 
But Mr. Henry Arthur Jones! 

Sometimes we are despairful of our leading authors; we 
fear that they have developed into technicians merely ; that the 
heart has gone out of their work; that all their originality, all 
their verve, all their spontaneity have been exhausted. We 
have been looking around for the young blood which one of 
these days would regenerate things, and the other day, at 
Terry’s Theatre, we found him—or, at least, we hope. we have 
found him—in Mr. Robert Marshall, the author of ‘ The 
Broad Road.” But the heart of his work, its freshness, its 
newness, was spoiled by the absence of technique. We said, 
“Mr. Marshall is a beginner; he has yet all the craftsmanship 
tolearn. Never mind, the heart is there, and the feeling.” 

But what are we to say to Mr. Jones, for in his latest play 
there is neither heart mor technique, soul nor skill? This is a 
parlous plight indeed. ‘*’ The Manceuvres of Jane” is as form- 
less as ‘The Broad Road,” without any suspicion of “The 
Broad Road’s” strength. If, therefore, Mr. Marshall can with 
his second play equal Mr. Jones in construction and excel him 
in all else, of what use have been all these years to the author 
of “The Manceuvres of Jane”? A clever and experienceu 
dramatist may go wrong in his choice of a subject; he cannot 
be relied upon always to hit the public taste. But surely, his 
subject chosen, he may be expected to handle it as a craftsman, 
at least. Unless, indeed, he wrote it in a hurry. 

Of what do these manceuvres consist during the four acts 
of this curious play? Of the hoodwinking-of a party of rather 
silly people by a rebellious young lady who carries on a clandes- 


- tine love affair. .Of course, there are amusing passages in 


plenty, but they form no symmetrical whole. They are merely 


“Incidental, not necessary to the development of the action. 


Characters enter and leave the stage in fashion most haphazard ; 
hew figures are introduced for a moment, only to disappear the 
Next, without having carried forward the plot or advanced the 
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hunting friends of ours wou'd seem to suppose who think it no use drawing a 
covert till two or three days after it has been shot.—VULPES, 
HEATHER BEDDING. 
[To THE EDITOR oF ‘* CouNTRY LIFE.”] 


S1n,—I have seen references in your ‘* Country Notes” to the use of bracken 
fern as bedding for cattle, and even for horses, and have no doubt that you are 
rizht in what you say about its good qualities. But in the part of the county 
(Surrey) where I live I find that the commoners, though they have the right of 
cutting either bracken or heather, at will, almost invariably seem to like the 
latter best. I have questioned them about it, and they admit that the heather 
makes dustier bedding. It is not as clean as the bracken, but still they prefer it, 
for two reasons. In the first place, it grows close, so that they can cut it more 
quickly, more falling at each stroke of the scythe ; and in the second place—and 
this is the point that I would direct your attention to particularly—they say that 
it always has in it something that is of good use to the stock by way of fodder 
too, as well as by way of litter. You see, this heather about us is cut—that is 
to say, its date for cutting legally begins—about a month later than the date of 
bracken cutting, and the consequence is that by the heather-cutting time the 
young gorse is beginning to push up its shoots nearly everywhere, and this makes 
very good feed. I have no doubt of this, and I do not think anyone else will 
have a doubt of it who looks at the coats of our common-fed ponies in the spring. 
They are splendid, and they have no corn to make them shine. Hereabouts we 
attribute it to the young gorse, and I do not think we can be wrong. So in 
with their heather the commoners get, without further trouble, some of this 
useful and nourishing feed, and therefore it is that they—wisely, to my thinking 
—prefer the heather to the bracken as litter. I say wisely with regard ‘to 
cattle and cart-horse litter only. I quite agree with you that the heather makes 
too dusty and dirty a litter for horses that are wanted to look smart.— 
SURREYITE. 
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progress of the play. The whole thing is wayward, the scheme 
merely adumbrated, the interest fickle and episodic. We have 
detached triologues, so to speak, instead of harmonious scenes ; 
disjointed interjections where there should be continuous 
movement, : 

Neither in characterisation nor language does Mr. Jones 
atone for the rest of it. Quaint little touches, bright sentences 
there must be in all his work; but, mainly, both are quite 
common-place. The characterisation is not worthy of Mr. Jones, 
nor the dialogue of the generic designation given to the piece. — 

In the first act Jane, an extremely wealthy young lady, is 
handed over to a titled and impecunious chaperone for taming. 
The gentleman who is the estate steward turns out to be her 
secret sweetheart who has caused her father so much annoyance. 
In order to carry on her love affair in peace she pretends to fall 
in with her father’s wishes and listen to the suit of the idiotic 
young Lord Bapchild. But he is in the toils of a gently- 
scheming young lady, who so arranges it that it is she and not 
our modern Katherine, Jane, who goes out with him for a row, 
which, by accident, ends in a night spent together in an open 
boat at sea. After many unusual adventures, and incidents not 
unfunny in themselves, but quite out of keeping with a 
Haymarket “comedy,” and quite lacking in distinction and all 
that is necessary to art on this plane, Jane marries her steward 
and Constantia her lordling. That is all. 

It would be unfair to dismiss the play without referring to 
the highly-amusing scene where Constantia and Lord Bapchild 
return to shore after their nocturnal nautical mischance. Could 
we consider this incident without taking its bearing on the whole 
play, we could praise it unreservedly. It is really very funny 
—the woman determined to make the most of it, to insist that 
she has been compromised, and that there is no way out but 
marriage, invoking every other moment the name of her “ poor 
mother,” and bemoaning the tears which the news of her 
delinquency will cost her; the insipid young man, with his 
constant assurance to the prim school-mistress at whose cottage 
they have sought’ shelter that, ‘though appearances are against a 
young unmarried couple in such case, “it’s all right, you know.” 
The woebegone, washed-out, dishevelled condition of the pair, 
and the really admirable acting of Miss Gertrude Kingston and 
Mr. Cyril Maude—who otherwise, like all the rest, have merely 
to interpret conventional moods—make this the one truly 
exhilarating and mirthful event of the evening. _ 

Miss Winifred Emery is very poorly provided for. She 
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has plenty to do, but not much. She has to play a fascinating 
termagant, a delightful spitfire, and an intensely loving and 
lovable young woman, and she brings to bear on the somewhat 
hackneyed emotions of such a character all the charm and skill 
of which she is mistress. Miss Emery cannot help being 
attractive; but the attraction is wholly hers, and has no aid 
from her author. An extremely clever little character study, 
that of an irritating chit of a prying and mischief-making dispo- 
sition, is given by Miss Beatrice Ferrar. Miss Rose Leclercq 
is everything that is admirable, of course. B..L. 





N | R. TREE announces for future production at Her Majesty’s Theatre a 
version of ** Monte Cristo,” and now some of the causeurs of the 
Press are urging him to forego Dumas for Hugo. Surely they are 

right ; surely there is more real human nature in a page of Hugo than a volume 

of Dumas. Surely Jean Valjean isa finer figure, a more appealing one, one 
which offers immensely more scope to a great actor, than the meretricious puppet, 

Edmond Dantes. Not that we shall not welcome ‘‘ Monte Cristo” to the 

sp:cious stage of Mr. Tree; it will be very interesting and most magnificent, and 

Mr. Tree will make a romantic and attractive Dantes. But, when that is done 

with, we should like Mr. Tree to do something more histrionically striking. He 

ha, a great reputation, and we want him to live upto it. D’Artagnans and 

Dantes are all very well, but it was not with these simple means that Mr. Tree 

fought his way to the front. We want from him as much romance as he can 

give us, but we want subtlety and character as well. So, Mr. Tree, an’ you love 
us, let ** Les Misérables,” or some other work of the co!ossal Hugo, follow the 
brilliant ** Monte Cristo.” 

Mr. Clement Scott, of course, damns the idea at once. Because in ‘‘ the 
early sixties,” or some other prehistoric period, Dillon and the rest of the old 
people for whom present-day playgoers care not a fig, for the simple reason that 
they do not know anything about them, staged versions of ‘‘ Les Misérables,” 
no one else is to be allowed to touch them. Drawn up against modern despoilers 
are all the old reminiscences of the suburbs, which have nothing whatever to do 
with present-day drama. And as it was Mr. Tree who was asked in the Press 
to show us Jean Valjean, Mr. Scott, naturally, is exceeding wroth. Well, it 
does not very much matter, and nothing that anyone can bring forth from hoary 
tradition willaffect the thing one jot. We do not care what happened generations 
ago. And, let fozeyism rail as it will, the signs of the times are writ large— 
eager youth is clamouring for Hugo, and looks to Mr. Tree to give it to it. If 
Mr. Tree prove deaf, there are others; but Mr. Tree will not prove deaf. He 
is on the crest of the wave ; he is alert, and he will give youth what it wants. 
Perhaps not ** Les Misérables,” but Hugo wrote other books besides. 

Mr. Grundy appeals to his namesake of the other sex, and to Mr. Gilbert’s 
young lady of fifteen, in his forthcoming adaptation of “ La Tulipe Noire ” at the 
Haymarket. It is one of the very few books by native authors which the French 
schoolgirl is permitted to read, There is nothing of Court intrigue or robustious 
dare-devilry in the story ; it is a little idyll of the Dutch rebellion of 1672, and 
has for its central motive the mania there was at that time in Holland—which 
exists in a modified degree even to-day—for the cultivation of tulips in forms 
and colours outside Nature. Mixed with this, Dumas has written a simple and 
pretty love story. So that the Haymarket, during the Christmas holidays, will 
be the theatre for our daughters and our nieces. 

There is to be a battle-royal, it seems, ere ‘*‘ The Christian” will be allowed 
to make his dramatic appearance in this country. Mr. Hall Caine, the author 
of the novel, and Mr. Wilson Barrett, who.claims a share in the theatrical 
rights in the story, are going to law, and will fight the question to the death. 
That is, of course, if they do not make up their differences, and agree to be 
actuated Ly the blessed spirit of compromise. 

Mr. Arthur Collins’ daring innovation of a procession of peacocks in the 
pantomime at Drury Lane, and his defiance of one of the oldest of superstitions 

and superstition on the stage is very virulent indeed—should afford him the 
opportunity of quite the most Leautiful effect seen even at Drury Lane. — This, 
with the ballet of porcelain, and another great spectacle in connection with 
which one will respect managerial secrecy for awhile, will make ‘‘The Forty 

Thieves” another ** Drury Lane triumph ”—a phrase which recurs each Christmas 

with the persistency of the holly. 

Unul the time when a full analysis of ‘* The Jest ” at the Criterion Theatre 
can appear in these pages, it must suffice to say that the new play by Mr. Louis 
N. Parker and Mr. Murray C-rson is a beautiful piece of work, which should 
prove a great success, even at a theatre so noted as the Criterion for its devotion 
to the lighter side of life. 


The Pack Horse. 


HUNDRED years ago it would not have been con- 

sidered possible that the old Devonshire pack horse 

could ever become extinct, yet the whirligig of time has 
wrought such changes that it may now be accepted as a fact that 
the subject of the accompanying illustration is THe Last or His 
Race, and that when this fine animal’s day comes, the pack 
horse will have ceased to be. The origin of the breed is-lost in 
oblivion, but there are very solid grounds for believing that the 
original pack horses weie produced by crossing the Eastern 
stallions, which were imported into this country, with English 
draught mares of the period, the latter being no doubt 
descendants of the old English war horse, of which Sir Walter 
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Gilbey has written so learnedly, yet in such an interesting style. 
The beautiful, delicate, yet masculine-looking head of the pack 
horse stallion gives support to this view, whilst the size and 
strength of the bygone representatives of the breed suggest 
the presence of a powerfully-built ancestor. 

Doubtless the appearance of railways in Devonshire, and in 
Yorkshire too, has been responsible for the extinction of the 
pack horse, or Chapman’s horse, as some used to call him. In 
the old days, however, these animals were indispensable to the 
residents in outlying districts of remote moors and wolds; 
indeed, they formed the only means of communication with the 
outside world, and were largely utilised for the purpose of con- 
veying food and merchandise upon their backs in places where 
vehicular traffic was impossible. The pack horse is also entitled 
to the credit of being regarded as the tap-root from which 
more than one existent English breed of horses have sprung, 
for the Cleveland Bay certainly owes his existence to him, and 
in all probability, also, the modern Hackney, which has usurped 
his place in Devonshire and other parts. 

The pack horse was likewise utilised extensively for sporting 
purposes, the most famous representative of the breed whose 
name comes down to us being Mr. Shinner’s Cottager, whose 
name is still treasured among Devonians as that of a great 
and good-looking horse, which was the pride of the country-side 
half a century ajo and more. Asa proof of the versatility of 
Cottager’s accomplishments it may be mentioned that in 1837 he 
trotted against a well-known trotting horse named Plough Boy, 
the property of Mr. Distin Friend, for £40, four miles on the 
Plymouth road, and completed the distance in 12min. 2osec. ; 
whilst the following year he won the Hurdle Stakes at Totnes 
Races, beating four others, amongst whom were two cocktails 
and a thorough-bred carrying 12st. It may also be remarked that 
another Cottager belonging to Mr. Shinner, and a son of the old 
horse, ran third in the Totnes Free Steeplechase in 1854, upon 
which occasion there were seven starters. 





F. Henderson. THE LAST OF HIS RACE. Copyright. 


The orthodox colours in the pack horse were bay, brown, 
and black, chestnuts being disliked and white markings objected 
to, though many good specimens showed them. It will be 
observed that they appear in the subject of the illustration 
accompanying this article, but singularly enough the owner of 
the horse assures the writer that they can be traced back toa 
mare which his father had in his stud sixty years ago, and 
have never appeared in any other of her numerous descendants. 
The height was about 16 hands, the neck neat though powerful, 
and the back and loins level and strong enough to cairy the 
proverbial house. The pack horse was also deep girthed and 
well ribbed up, so as to ensure the possession of stamina and 
weight-carrying ability, whilst his short flat legs were like bars 
of iron, and his feet large and open at the heel. The elegance of 
his head has already been referred to, but it may be added that 
his temper was perfection and his shoulders long and sloping. — 

Such is a short description of the old pack horse, erstwhile 
the glory of successive generations of Devon farmers, and most 
adequately represented by the last of his race, the black 
Triumph II., a lineal descendant of the famous Cottager, 
the property of and bred by Mr. Robert Giles, of Penquit, 
Modbury, South Devon. Mr. Giles, who is old enough to 
remember the pack’horses of his grandfather nearly eighty years 
ago, has bred these horses all his life, and had his fellow-breeders 
been as enthusiastic and staunch as he in their allegiance to the 
breed, it would not be now that the existence of the last of the 
packs has to be chronicled. There is yet time to save the 
ancient race from absolute extinction, were someone to come 
forward, and, by breeding a few suitable Hackney mares to 
Triumph II., reproduce the glories of a failing yet most glorious 
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race. In his native Devon, the horse gets no fair chances, 
as his visitors are principally ponies or pony-bred mares, 
yet no money would part him from his owner. There are ample 
facilities, however, for breeding from him, and if a patriotic 
horse lover comes forward and avails himself of Mr. Giles’s 
assistance in rescuing the pack horse from oblivion, he will be 
performing a meritorious action, which will never be regretted, 
for the old breed is far too good to lose. 





country, but little of much importance except that at the Liverpool 

Autumn Meeting. On Monday, the first day of the Lincoln Autumn 
Meeting, we had the Great Tom Stakes, it is true, but this back-end handicap 
is no longer of the importance that it once was. This year, however, 
it brought out a good field of eighteen, and resulted in an interesting race. 
Last year’s winner, Angelina, started favourite, probably because she was 
Sloan’s mount, and Pinfold was well backed too, Sardis had plenty of friends 
at 5 to 1, bat Sligo, whom I expected to run well, was allowed to start at 20 
to 1. The favourite failed to repeat her last year’s success, and it was evident a 
long way from home that, bar accidents, the 100 to 6 chance, Kopely, would 
win. Sardis made a bold bid from the distance, it is true, but he could never 
get on terms with Kopely, who won easily by a couple of lengths, Sligo being 
beaten by half a length for second place. The winner, who is trained by W. 
Raisin at Upper Lambourne, was bred by Mr. W. Gardner, and bought by his 
present owi er for 560 guineas at the sale of Mr. RK. Lebaudy’s horses at New- 
market. The two tavour.tes, Angelina and Pinfold, finished fourth and fifth, 
whilst Sligo did very faiily to get third with 8st. 51b. on his back. 

On the same afternoon there was a jumping meeting at Gatwick, but the 
sport was of a very tame and uninteresting description, and contained no feature 
worth noticing here. At Liverpool on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, we had the usual mixed programme, and this is always an interesting 
meeting. Fifteen runners turned out for the Knowsley Nursery on the first 
day, a race which always seems to attract a big field. A favourite was at once 
found in Gustave Dore, probably because he was ridden by Sloan, and had he 
not been shut in on the rails, and obliged to come round his horses, he might 
perhaps have won. As it was, he finished third, half a length behind Biddo, 
who in his turn succumbed by a head to Deuce of a Daisy, who was giving him 
13lb. Sardis, having finished second for the Great Tom Stakes on Monday, 
repeated the performance on Wednesday by occupying the same tantalising 
position in the Great Lancashire Handicap. Bridegroom started favourite for 
this, but he cut it in cowardly fashion halfway up the straight, after which The 
Reeve, having disposed of Knight of the Thistle and David IT., shook off a very 
late challenge on the part of Sardis, and won by half a length. It was hard 
lines for Sardis to run up against one just better than himself again so soon, 
especially as in the second case the positions of the first two might have been 
reversed if he had not been waited with quite so long. 

Considering the number of previous winners that went to the post for the 
Liverpool Nursery on Thursday, it was a smart performance on the part of the 
Noble Duchess colt to give away weight all round and win as he did. A still 
taller performance was that of Fosco in the Stewards’ Plate. Mr. L. de 
Rothschild’s five year old son of Juggler and Merrie Lassie, who was carrying 
gst. 12lb., was giving no less than 26lb, to Norah Sandys, whom he beat by a 
lensth, and 171b. to Melange, who is very useful over the distance. The winner 
must be quite at the top of the tree over six furlongs just now. On Friday we 
had the Liverpool Cup, which was won, as I expected it would be, by Alt 
Mark. There was considerable delay at the post, but when the flag dropped, 
Lord Derby’s filly jumped off in company with Brayhead, and at once drawing 
to the front, Sloan let her run her own race, and, never being headed, she won 
bv a length and a-half from Sligo, with Chaleureux third. Lowood, Goletta, 
and Brayhead all ran well for more than a mile, but nothing had any chance 
with the winner. On Saturday the useful Nouveau Riche, by Carlton out of 
Novice, followed up his Thursday’s victory in the Liverpool Stakes by taking 
the Grosvenor Cup, in the hollowest style possible. Acmena, who I expected 
to run better tian she did in the Liverpool Cup, was second, and Hawfinch was 
also among the beaten lot. The last event of the meeting, the Ormerod Plate, 
was won by Alt Mark, who had only Berkeley to beat; she started at 20 to I 
on, and won by twenty lengths. 

The three principal winners of the. week having been Kopely, Deuce of 
a Daisy, and Alt Mark, it may not be uninteresting to see how they are bred. 
To begin with the Great Tom Stakes winner, Kopely, we find that his sire, 
Doubloon, is by Sterling out of Merry Duchess, by The Duke, so that on that 
side he is full of the old Yardley blood. On his dam’s side he has two strains 
of Touchstone and one of Stockwell to nick with the Whalebone blood in his 
sire. He is therefore strongly inbred to Whalebone through Birdcatcher and 
Touchstone, a cross that seldom fails to produce good race-horses. Deuce of a 
Daisy, the winner of the Knowsley Nursery, is a still more remarkable instance 
of ihe value of inbreeding to Birdcatcher, seeing that she goes straight back to 
that unrivalled strain in tail male through every one of her four quarterings. 
Her sire, Deuce of Clubs, is by Robert the Devil (by Bertram, son of The Duke, 
by Stockwell) out of Ursula (by Bel Demonio, son of Robert the Devil, by 
Bertram), so that he is closely inbred to Robert the Devil; whilst her dam, 
Daisy Wreath, is by Springfield (by St. Albans, son of Stockwell) out of the 
very speedy Crann Tair, by Lord Lyon (son of Stockwell). Deuce of a Daisy is 
therefore remarkably inbred to Lirdcatcher through his famous grandson, Stock- 
well, Alt Mar’s, on the other hand, goes back through her sire, Marcion, to the 
Touchstone branch of the Wha!lebone family, her paternal grandsire being Koyal 
Hampton, and her paternal grandam Emmeline Marcia, by Queen’s Messenger. 
Her dam, Altiora, however, being by Glendale (son of Blair Athol, by Stock- 
well) out of Althzea (by Knowsley, son of Stockwell), is inbred to Stockwell, 
whilst she gets another strain of Birdcatcher through her maternal grandam, 


| was plenty of racing last week, both on the flat and over 
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Pet. Alt Mark, then, is another winner bred on the o!d cross of Touchstone 
and Stockwell ; in other words, she is inbred to Whalebone, whilst on her dam’s 
side she is remarkably full of Touchstone blood. 

Nor is this all. The Noble Duchess colt, who won the Liverpool Nursery 
Stakes, is by Enthusiast out of Noble Duchess, by Uncas out of Hettie, so that 
he too goes back to Bi:dcatcher on both sides of his pedigree. He was bred by 
Mr. Fitzgerald in Ireland, and is a very improving colt. Succoth, again, who 
scored twice during the week, in the Liverpool St. Leger and the Warbreck 
Plate, is by Enthusiast, who is a beautiful horse, a rare-bied one, and sure to 
make a great sire some day. He is by Sterling out of Cherry Duchess, by The 
Duke, so that he is inbred to Birdcatcher through Sterling and Stockwell ; and 
he is the sire of the best horse in training over seven furlongs—Eager, to wit. He 
is only twelve years old, and is standing near Dublin, at the ridiculously low fee 
of 20 guineas. It is a rather remarkable fact that Deuce of a Daisy was sold 
as a foal at Newmarket for 20 guineas. She has altogether won six races 
already, and, as she seems to run better every time she starts, she may make a 
very useful three year old. The great, good-looking Fosco, the best sprinter in 
training at the present moment, is by Juggler out of Merrie Lassie, by Rotherhill, 
so that he also represents the Stockwell-Touchstone cross ; whilst The Reeve, 
who won the Great Lancashire Handicap, is by Goldfinch, and therefore goes 
straight back to Stockwell on his sire’s side. Altogether it has been a great 
week for the house of Birdcatcher. 

The first National Hunt racing of any impurtance is usually to be seen at 
Liverpool. It is true that there have been several jumping meetings during the 
last few weeks, but none of any interest, and we are in the habit of waiting ‘or 
the Liverpool Autumn Meeting to see any jumpers of note. Unfortunately the 
fine old sport of steeplechasing has been terribly on the down line for some 
time past, and it was hoping against hope to look forward to the appearance of 
any new blood last week. It is true that the Sefton Steeplechase was won by a 
nice young horse, Shaker, a five year old chestnut gelding by Tacitus— 
Quadrille, who looks like making a good horse some day ; but for the rest we 
saw little else but the old stagers, who have been beating each other in turn for 
years. It was a thousand pities that that good horse Gauntlet, whom I have 
always expected to win a ‘ Liverpool,” broke down ; but another five year old, 
The Panther, who finished third, may do better later on if he can stay. Ford of 
Fyne and Barcalwhey were among the runners ; but the distance—three miles— 
was probably not far enough for either of them. 

It looks bad for the future of steeplechasing when there is a dearth of 
four year olds who can jump the Aintree ‘ country,” and it was an unfavourable 
augury for the season just begun when only four numbers went up for the 
Ableystead Steeplechase, of 2} miles, for four year olds. The Prince of Wales’s 
Ambush IT. and Ferryman were made joint favourites; but they are probably 
both moderate, whilst the first-named jumped badly, so that Lady Gilderoy 
made all the running, and won easily by six lengths, the other runner, Rigo, 
coming to grief early in the race. 

The Valentine Steeplechase brought out a moderate field of six, of whom 
No, who was made favourite, broke down, and Major Orr-Ewing’s five year old 
The Sapper, by Hackler out of Sunnyside, won by six lengths from Poussette, 
with Chevy Chase third. It is not likely that we have seen any Grand National 
horses amongst this lot, unless Shaker be one. The Prince of Wales’s 
Oakdene was amongst the starters for the Liverpool November Hurdle Handicap, 
but he probably is not ready yet, and he failed to get a place. Morello, 
College Green, Priestholme, Carriden, and Phil Brown were also among the 
beaten lot, and the first three places were filled by the Irish mare, Turkish 
Bath, by Atheling out of Queen of the Bath, the evergreen old Cestus, 
and Ben Alder. 

At Derby on Friday the Chatsworth Stakes, a five furlong handicap, will 
lie between the top-weight, Ugly, and Yester Year, who finished in front of 
Fosco at Manchester. The Derby Cup should just suit Eager, in spite of his 
gst. 6lb., if he can beat the best of Mr. Gilpin’s useful trio, and Golden Bridge, 
who will probably start favourite. < Outpost, 
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TRY-GUNS . . 









SUBJECT of considerable importance, not only to the 
gun-maker, but also to the shooter, is that of what is 
_ technically termed gun-fitting. However well con- 
structed, no matter how beautifully built, a gun may be, if it is 
a misfit it is not of much use to its owner, for with it he cannot 
possibly shoot at his best. To enable him to do so, his gun- 
stock should fit him to a nicety. It should, in technical phrase- 
ology, neither be too straight nor too bent, too long nor too 
short, too cast on nor too cast off, nor too much nor too little 
cast off at the face, the heel, or the toe. With any of these 
faults in construction, even the crack shot could not shoot 
up to his best form, while of course the tyro would be 
considerably handicapped in his endeavour to make himself a 
good marksman. 

The fit of a gun can be tested by the shooter himself very 
easily, if he is of normal-build and eyesight. It is done by 
flinging up the gun quickly, with both eyes open, and aiming at 
a mark roft. or 15ft. distant, thereafter, while the gun is at the 
shoulder, closing the left eye and glancing along the rib. If the 
gun has come up easily, is under perfect control, and the sight 
on the muzzle covers the object at which the shooter was looking 
with both eyes when he brought up the gun, he may regard it as 
correctly fitting. If it does not, the fault must be in the gun- 
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stock, for any fault in the shooter proceeding from some personal 
peculiarity should have been provided for in a properly-fitting 
gun. If the gun mounts too high, the stock is too straight, if too 
low, the stock is too bent, if to the left, the stock should be 
“cast off,” as it is termed, to the right, that is, thrown out of 
truth with the barrels in a lateral direction to the right, and if to 
the right, the stock should be cast on to the left. The general 
rules are that a tall shooter requires more bend and length than 
a shorter one, while a stout, broad-shouldered man requires more 
cast off in his stock than a thin one. Again, greater ‘‘cast off” 
may be necessary from some peculiarity in the eyesight of the 
shooter, such as the left eye being stronger than the right, 
finding the object more quickly, or, in other words, being the 
master eye. Peculiarity of vision is more general than might be 
imagined, one well-known gun-maker stating to me that he 
found quite 40 per cent. of his customers had peculiarities of 
eyesight. 

Ten years ago all these points were settled by the skilled 
eye of the experienced gun-maker without any mechanical aid 
whatever, for at that time what is now known as the “ try-gun ” 
had not been invented. The try-gun, as many sportsmen are 
aware, is a very ingeniously-fashioned instrument in the shape 
of a gun, whose stock, by the use of hinges, levers, and screws, 
can be instantly twisted into any length and shape that may be 
found most suitable for the gunner. By the use of it in shooting 
at the target, under the direction of an experienced “fitter,” any 
length, inclination of heel-plate, bend, and cast off may be 
obtained, for any important part of the stock should be altered 
in a few seconds, so as to make it an exact copy of any shape 
known in a present-day gun. The measurements of the try-gun 
are taken by the fitter so soon as he ascertains the shape of 
stock most suitable for the shooter, and the new gun is pre- 
sumably made according to these measurements. Theoretically, 
therefore, the try-gun should correctly decide the exact dimen- 
sions and shape of gun that is found to be most suitable for the 
sportsman ordering the building of one, and there is no question 
that it is a considerable aid to the practical gun-maker in laying 
his measurements to pro- 
duce the gun with which 
his customer can shoot 
best. 

But before showing 
that, however theoretically 
perfect, the try-gun in prac- 
tice is apt to exaggerate the 
provision for peculiarities 
in the shooting of those 
using it for gun-fitting, I 
may, perhaps, be permitted 
to describe the procedure 
that takes place at a gun- 
maker’s shooting ground, 
of the modern kind, when 
gunners are being fitted at the targets there. These are usually 
three in number, and from 15ft. to 22ft. in height, with white- 
washed iron surfaces. The first, let me say, is an angular 
surface with two sides sloping away from the centre at right 
angles. From the centre imitation birds are sent flying from 
right to left in a gradually rising direction, the flight being 
engineered from the covered screen in the centre, in which a boy 
assistant remains concealed from the shooter. At these birds 
right and left shots are practised, and the fitter, who is looking 
on, should be enabled to tell whether the gun is shooting too high 
or too low. If either fault time after time occurs in shooting 
with the try-gun, it is gradually altered ; the stock is bent this way 
and that by being screwed and unscrewed in several places by 
the fitter, until he ultimately succeeds in finding the shape that 
enables the shooter to hit his bird at the proper elevation. Even 
then the gunner may be shooting too much to the right or to the 
left, and to rectify this, a vertical target is employed, about three 
times as high as it is broad, on which there is seen an imitation 
pheasant rising time after time from the bottom to the top of the 
white-washed iron surface. ‘The shooter may be found to place 
the shot-charge of the try-gun either to the right or to the left of 
the bird. In either case the fitter immediately alters the screws 
in the try-gun, in the endeavour to arrive at the proper amount of 
cast off, or it may be cast on, according to whether the shot- 
charge is seen to strike the target, or “plate” as gun-makers 
term it, to the right or left of the object. Another few shots with 
the try-gun may show that the cast off given has been excessive 
and the charge is finding its way to the other side of the bird. 
Again the screws are twisted slightly in the reverse direction, 
until the try-gun is so adjusted that with shot after shot the 
shooter is able to place his shot-charge right in the centre of the 
rising pheasant. At the first two targets then the proper bend of 
stock is fixed, and at the third the proper cast off, or cast 
on in rare cases, is accurately ascertained; so that an exact copy 
of the try-gun stock as thus adjusted should be the shape of gun 
with which its owner should make the best possible shooting. 





a.—Joint for lateral adjustment or cast- ff, b6.—Jvint for 
vertical adjustment or bend. c.—Comb, wrongly pivoted at e 
d.—Heel-plate, shape of which is unalterable. 
e.—Actual pivot of adjustable comb. f.—Point from which line of 
&.—Face of action from which bend and cast-off 


instead of at f. 


comb springs in built gun. 
start in built gun, but not in try-gun. 
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Thereafter a few shots may be taken with the adjusted try-gun 
at imitation running rabbits, to test the general fit of the gun, with 
the view of settling whether it is about the proper weight in the 
trigger pull-off and several other minor points of more or less 
importance that do not affect the measurements already arrived 
at in the previous trials at the targets. These measurements are 
carefully taken by the fitter from the try-gun, some gun-makers 
using a very ingenious machine for measuring, by which exact 
calculations of the dimensions to the sixty-fourth of an inch can 
be read and recorded with considerable precision, and handed 
into the workshop. On these, the new gun is constructed with 
a stock as nearly as may be the exact shape of that of the try- 
gun, or it may be that the stock of the shooter’s old gun is altered 
into harmony with the measurements shown by it. That is the 
operation of gun-fitting, as performed by three gun-makers out 
of four in London and elsewhere, described as shortly and as 
free from technicalities as possible. 

In theory, as | have said, gun-fitting in this manner is appa- 
rently a wonderfully simple and easy operation, so easy that 
some gun-makers feel entitled to leave the fitting of their guns 
entirely in the hands of a young workman, or even an apprentice, 
who may never have seen a shot fired except at a target in the 
course of his life. This is a decided error of judgment, for while 
the try-gun is an instrument that may be used to advantage in 
the hands of an experienced gun-fitter who himself knows how 
to shoot, it is a mistake to follow its guidance implicitly in all 
cases, as if it embraced the beginning and end of gun-fitting. 
For it should not be forgotten—and no first-rate gun-maker ever 
forgets—that no try-gun made handles like an ordinary gun, 
and that success in shooting with it may not mean the same thing 
in a gun built on the same measurements and therefore of similar 
dimensions. Not only does the try-gun handle very differently 
to the gun afterwards built to its dimensions, but also the 
balance and weight of it are very different. The points, too, at 
which the adjustments are made for bend and cast off in the try- 
gun are not the points at which the bend and cast off begin in 
the face of the action of the finished gun, being behind the actual 
points by 7in. and qin. 
respectively, Then, unlike 
the handle of a built gun, 
the handle of a try-gun is 
fixed, no matter what bend 
or cast off is given, and the 
adjustment of the comb in 
the try-gun is wrong, for it 
springs not from the heel of 
the gun but from a point 
1in. to 14in. in front of it. 
It does not extend as far 
forward as it should do by 
about 2in. if it has to be 
raised to anything like the 
limit of its adjustment to 
cet a fit in shooting with the try-gun. Nor can the position of the 
hand with the try-gun be the same as it will be in the built gun, 
because the height of the extremity of the comb above the hand is 
kept practically constant in all guns at about $in., for the sake of 
strength and beauty of construction. Further, the butt or heel- 
plate adjustment is incorrect in the try-gun.as now made, because 
of necessity it always lies at right angles to the line of cast off 
of the try-gun stock, which is not even the line of cast off of the 
gun as built, 7.¢., the butt or heel-plate in the try-gun is at an 
angle to the real cast off which is constantly varying, and very 
unlikely to be that of the heel-plate of the gun when built. 
There is, in fact, no adjustment of the heel-plate to allow altera- 
tion of the angle at will to suit men of varying builds, so that 
thus a proper fit on the shoulder—for comfort in shooting, a 
very important point—is not only not allowed for in the try-gun, 
but is, in fact, given wrongly. These are, shortly, the chief 
faults of the present-day firing try-gun, by which the majority 
of gun-makers measure their customers for shot-guns, and they 
are serious ones. They proceed from the extra weight of the 
try-gun stock, owing to the amount of metal in screws, levers, and 
hinges it necessarily contains, and also from the impossibility 
of altering its shape on the face of the action. For fitting the 
sportsman of ordinary build and eyesight the use of the try-gun 
is unnecessary; it is by no means an infallible guide to the 
shape of gun-stock that will best suit a shooter. It is really a 
misuse of the try-gun to employ it in all cases and to adhere to 
its measurements, which are, in the majority of instances, more 
likely to be erroneous than correct. The best gun-makers may 
use it in gun-fitting, but they only take dimensions by it when 
there is something altogether unusual in the build or vision of their 
customers that requires finding out. " No one, for instance, with 
his left eye more powerful than the right can be expected ‘o 
take a perfect alignment with both eyes open and a right-eyed 
gun, He must either close the left eye invariably before his 
gun is put to his shoulder, or, if he dislikes shooting from the 
left shoulder with the left eye, have his gun so much cast off for 
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the left eye as to permit him to align from the right shoulder. 
It is in the latter case that the try-gun comes in most useful, in 
ascertaining the exact amount of cast off required to bring the 
centre of the rib of the barrels right opposite the left eye when 
the gun is thrown up to the shoulder. The drawing here 
presented of the firing try-gun used by the majority of gun- 
makers in these days, has been made for me by Mr. H. 
J. Harriss of Carlton Street, 
Regent Street. 
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When the firing try-gun 
was invented some years ago 
it was received with a chorus 
of praise ky the gun trade, 
andevery gun-maker obtained 
one. It was elevated to a 
pinnacle of perfection in de- 
monstration of gun-fitting to 
which it was never entitled, 
and the experience of the last 
few years has convinced the 
best gun-makers that its 
utility in gun - fitting had 
been very much over-esti- 
mated. It is, of course, 
useful to some extent in 
some cases, but it has been 
found that a ‘blind adher- 
ence to its measurements 
in all cases is*somewhat of @@eaRMlaas 
a delusion and a snare. The 
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tiful condition, neither too fine drawn nor over-loaded with flesh, and I scored 
every item up as they went home. But to return to the sport, Melton 
Spinney was our next draw, and again the find was a quick one. He who 
would see the Belvoir Hounds at work must be quick to get away, and perhaps 
of a really enjoyable hunt Captain Burns-Ilartopp, on a grey, saw as much as 
anyone, but the fox got mixed up with some railways near Holwell, and at 
Six Hills (which, by the way, is a corruption of Segs Hills, and has nothing 
to do with six) the too reat eagerness of a good sportsman who tried to hunt 
the hounds himself brought the run 
to an untimely end, just when hopes 
were raised of a further raid into 
the Quorn country, and possibly even 
a gallop over the Hoby Va'e. We 
had a long trot. back to Burbidge’s 
covert, right through the town of 
Melton, the inhabitants of which 
place seemed to enjoy the sight as 
much as though they did not see 
hunting pinks every day of t.eir 
lives. 

The Belvoir day from Plungar 
on Saturday was a failure; there 
was no scent, and the most beautiful 
hunting country in the world re- 
mained unridden over. True a spin 
from Sherbrooke’s round by Brough- 
ton and Clawston took us homeward 
and redeemed the day. But even 
this was somewhat of a disap- 
pointment, as twice: the fox was 
headed when taking an excellent 
line. 

To return to earlier events 
and the Quorn at Scraptoft ; this 


clever gun-maker works with °°" CHARLES LEEDHAM WITH THE HOUNDS, “c\-" “as & day of disaster, though 


the try-gun, but not alone 

by it. He uses his judgment and experience when he does 
employ it in modifying such measurements as it may show, and 
he is quite capable of fitting sportsmen without extraordinary 
peculiarities just as well without as with its aid. NeEvIs. 
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DENSE, thick, blanket like mist has hung over Leicestershire for the last 
A week, and very gloomy were the forebodings of the driver of the vehicle 
which took us to Waltham on Wednesday. However, as Braunston 

Hill was reached, the sun could be seen and the fog rolled away. It came down 
again like a curtain later, but then we had had our day’s sport. Goadby Gorse 
was our first draw, and the dog pack soon found a fox. The moisture of the 
mist had sunk into the ground, and the still day gave us a scent, and a quick 
ring and a kill was the result. The fences were thick and blind, but horses were 
fresh and jumped big, and the turf rode beautifully, nor is there any finer 


old turf than that of the Belvoir Territory. We a!l enjoyed the gallop; though it 
lasted but some 


fifteen minutes. 
Some of the Mel- 
ton ladies, Mrs. 
Willie Lawson 
for example, 
who sits down to 
ride a burst ina 
way that few men 
canequal and not 
many surpass, 
went very well. 
Lord Manners 
was out, also Mr, 
Duncan of Knos- 
sington, and Mr. 
T. P. Seabrook 
of Knossington, 
a visitor or two 
fiom Belvoir 
Castle, Mr. Otho 
P. get, and Mrs. 
Griffiths, the 
Master’s _ sister. 
I had the chance 
of looking over 
the hounds too, 
and I should 
think the Belvoir 
Dexter is pro- 
babiy the best 
hound in Eng- 
land at the pre- 
sent moment. 
Capell had his 


hounds in beau- Copyright. MEET OF THE MEYNELL HOUNDS. 





of good sport, the fast pace, a stiff 
country, and blind fences account- 
ing for much grief. It is not my duty to record the misfortunes 
of those who share these happy hunting grounds, but some sympathy may 
be expressed for Captain Lawson, whose horse broke his back, and for 
Captain Burns-Hartopp, since to one of his servant’s horses the same misfortune 
befel. Falls were numerous ; I saw three men down at once. It was a good day, 
beginning with a fast ring from Scraptoft round by Barkby Holt and Baggrave and 
into Scraptoft again, hounds scarcely checking for fifty minutes. Then on with 
another fox to Thurnby, and by way of the rough pastures round Houghton-on- 
the-Hill and stout fences of this part of Mr. Fernie’s country to Little Stretton, 
where hounds were stopped. A beautiful line, but never an easy one, and very 
hard at this time of year and ona foggy day. A little frost at night would 
clear the bushes wonderfully of leaves, and then we want much more rain before 
there can really be a lasting scent. However, we had little to complain of as 
to the latter article on Friday. The Friday’s field with the Quorn included 
most of the well-known followers. The Duke of Marlborough I have not seen 
out before, nor Lord Cowley. Mr. Frank Bellville, Mrs. Asquith, Mr. and Mrs. KR. 
B. Muir, and Mr. E. H. Baldoch, were old faces whom I have not noted before. 
Scent, which was so favourable to the Quorn country, was also propitious to 
Lord Harrington, whose sport was somewhat marred by foxes jump:ng up in all 
directions, so that four or five were pursued in the course of a long day’s sport, 
and in consequence none were killed. The meet was at Farndoa, and it was 
satisfactory to find so good a stock of foxes in this vale country, perhaps the 
cream of the South Noits, I hear very bad accounts of the state of things in 
Mr. Austin Mackenzie’s once fortunate little country. Fox-destroying is spoken 
of openly, and it is evident that a vigorous attempt is being made to establish a 
big shoot in the heart of the Pytchley country. Such an effort should have little 
sympathy even from those who love the gun better than the saddle. On the 
other hand, the news comes that that good sportsman Mr, Platt is planting a new 
gorse covert for Mr. Cockburn and the Blankney [lounds, from which I hope to 
see many a good 
run later in the 
year, when I 
trust to pay a 
visit to Lincoln- 
shire and see an 
old friend in 
George Shepherd 
handle Mr. 
Cockburn’s good 
pack, 
In the South, 
as I learn from a 
trusty correspon- 
dent, foxes are 
plentiful. Shoot- 
ing in Berkshire 
on Wednesday of 
last week, he saw 
two foxes break 
covert under his 
nose within five 
minutes of one 
another, and in 
perfect uncon- 
cern, And in 
Kent on Satur- 
day the same 
experience was 
repeated, In the 
Kentish covert, 
he adds, the foxes 
were apparently 
living among 
pheasants as a 
‘COUNTRY LIFE."* happy family, 
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A dense fog hung over the Downs last Friday week when the Southdown 
met at Piecombe, but fortunately the vale was clear, so a move was at once made 
to Mr. Gordon's good covert at Newtimber. As usua!, no great time elapsed 
before a fox was ‘ound, and hounds were soon running merrily for Newtimber 
Holt, where the quarry sought shelter and had to be abandoned owing to the 
before-mentioned fog. Several hours were occupied in hunting in and around 
Shave’s Wood, and one fox was brought to book in the last-named covert, and it 
was not until quite late in the day that hounds had a chance of running over the 
open. <A fox then took us from Shave’s Wood to Albourne, which greatly 
relieved the monotony of the proceedings, and finally got to ground at the latter 
place. 

On the following day the opening meet took place at the Kennels, 
and if the sport of that day is a fair sample of that which is to come, a 
grand season will indeed fall to our lot. The proceedings opened with a break- 


FALLOW BUCKS 


HE battles of the fallow 
deer bucks begin about 
the opening of October, 

and the rutting season lasts for 
more than a month; this year 
they were fighting well on into 
November. In Bushey Park, 
where the scenes shown in our 
illustrations were witnessed, 
the deer are tamer than in any 
of the other royal parks. The 
very animals which are charg- 
ing each other In BatrLe 
RoyaL were two months earlier 
persistent beggars for bread 
and cake from  excursionists 
walking up the avenues leading 
to the Hampton Court Gate; 
but then their horns were in 
the velvet. When these orna- 
mental weapons are once more 
fully grown, and even when 
the velvet is still hanging in 
rags and tatters from them, 
their wild nature begins to 
assert itself, and they try their 
strength in preliminary sparring 
and fencing. Then each buck 
collects as many hinds as he 
can, and by October 25th the 
throats of the bucks swell, 
their tempers become hot and hasty, and their grunting calls are 
heard in every part of the park, THE CHALLENGE is not a roar, 
like that of the red stag, but it has a curiously wild sound, quite 
unlike any other heard in this country, and indicating even to an 
untrained ear that some angry and discontented beast is near— 
in the high dead fern or among the oak groves. Sometimes the 
call sounds like the bark of a dog; but it is always short, sharp, and 
angry. The head is held forward as the sound is emitted, and 
jerked upwards at its close. There is none of the danger to 
pedestrians from fallow deer in the rutting season that there is 
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fast, and the presentation of a testimonial to Robert Wadsley, the Kennel 
huntsman. The Master commenced by drawing the little coverts and spinneys on 
the right of the Ringmer and Laughton road, and when no great way from the 
last-named place a fox was viewed in the open. Our quarry at once set his 
mark for the Downs, and all doubts as to the scent were quickly put at rest by 
the way hounds settled down to run. Gallop as hard as we could, there was no 
catching hounds until they had reached the Lewes and Eastbourne road, on the 
far side of Laughton Level. We in the meantime crossed a grand grass 
country, which would be difficult to equal anywhere if only the wire could be 
removed. Getting off the grass, hounds hunted at a slower pace until the foot 
of the Downs was reached, a little to the left of Firle Beacon. The run finished 
with blood after another brilliant burst down the Alfriston training ground, 
From point to point this run measures as nearly as possible six miles, while the 
time occupied was rather under forty minutes. 


FIGHTING. 





THE CHALLENGE. “COUNTRY LIFE." 
when red deer stags are in this condition. When the bucks 
do meet in fair fight they very seldom injure each other 
fatally, as do red deer and Japanese deer when kept in 
parks. Their broad palmated antlers with blunt points make 
plenty of noise as they meet with a crash; but it is all 
front to front work; they aim at each other’s heads, like rams, 
and do not stab at the throat or eye, as do the larger deer. 
Some years ago, in the wild park at Powerscourt in Ireland, a 
hybrid Japanese stag killed a large red deer nearly twice its size, 
stabbing it through the eye and brain with its sharp antler. The 
fallow bucks fight ‘ with the 
gloves on,” but this does not 
in the least allay the bitterness 
of defeat. Mr. J. G. Millais 
says that when the battle is 
over the defeated buck is 
miserable and dejected beyond 
description. At the end of 
October, 1894, he saw a big 
buck in Boughton Park beat 
off three rivals in a_ short 
time. The vanquished went 
and hid themselves in the 
reeds of a pond, and allowed 
him almost to touch them 
before they moved off. 

As tallow deer are re- 
garded rather as producers of 
venison and as moving orna- 
ments in parks than from the 
sportsman’s point of view, very 
little trouble has been taken 
to improve their heads. Red 
deer antlers have been trophies 
of the chase for all time. Con- 
sequently, even when kept in 
parks, they have received much 
attention, and the efforts to 
improve them by crossing from 
other herds or by feeding well 


“COUNTRY LIFE.” have met with great success. 
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In most of our parks the fallow heads are poor. This is 
noted when the common run of such horns are compared with 
those produced in parks where the food is especially good, and 
where pains have been taken to weed out bad bucks or import 
good ones. In the South of England, Lord Leconfield’s park at 
Petworth produces some of the finest animals, and in the North, 
Ashton Park in Lancashire. One of the best heads at Petworth 
measured 2g}in. in length, the circumfe:ence at the beam was 
5in., the spread inside 28}in., and there were fourteen points on 
one antler and thirteen on the other. Another head at Drum- 
mond Castle is 31in. in length, and a third, the property of the 
late Sir Victor Brooke, at Colebrooke, Ireland, was 28in. in 
length. But the finest pair of these antlers seen and measured 
by Mr. J. G. Millais, on whose notes we draw for these records, 
was bought from Mr. Grove, the fishmonger, by the late Sir 
Victor Brooke. It has thirty points, and looks like the antlers of 
a wild reindeer; but the place from which it came is unknown. 


The Fire at Tempsford Hall. 


HEN our last issue was published, Tempsford Hall 
\ \ was the glory of Bedfordshire and to be reckoned 
among the great country houses of England. Rebuilt 
in 1874, the home of a large collection of valuable books, with 
all the treasures of the. Stuart family preserved within its walls, 
the resting-place of heirlooms, possessed of many pictures, it was 
a pleasant country home. Before the sun had penetrated the 
mists of Saturday morning, it had become a blackened ruin, with 
little to recommend it to the eye save its situation at the junction 
of the Ivel and the Ouse. A family party and guests had gone 
torest peacefully before midhight on Friday. Saturday morning’s 
light found them without a roof to shelter their heads and 
fortunate to have escaped with their lives from the awful terror 
of a midnight conflagration. Few cases more distressing or more 
exciting are recorded in the all too long list of the country homes 
of England which have perished by fire. With the help of our 
graphic pictures and a few notes kindly supplied by the artist, it 
is possible to follow pretty closely the story of that night of 
terror. Major Stuart and his family were at home with their 
guests, of whom Colonel Josseleyn, the Chief Constable of 
Bedfordshire, was most fortunately one. -We say ‘‘ most fortu- 
nately ’’ because, but for his courage and strength, loss of life 
would have to be recorded as well as lamentable destruction of 
valuable property. 

The ladies no doubt went to bed early, the men were not 
late, and by midnight the whole house was at rest. But two 
hours later a sudden noise aroused the Chief Constable from 
sleep, and from that moment began a scene .of wild danger and 
excitement. The whole central portion of the hall was alive 
with inextinguishable flame. As Colonel Josseleyn and another 
guest made their escape from their bedrooms into the corridor, the 
Colonel stumbled over the prostrate body of Major Stuart. But for 
that stumble, Major Stuart, who had been rendered unconscious 
by the thick smoke of the burning house, would surely have 
been burned to death. As it was, Colonel Josseleyn carried him 
bodily out of reach of the fire. Only by making a rope of torn 
sheets, and lowering them from a window 2oft. above the ground, 
were the rest of the family saved, and the baby son of Major 





Blake and Edgar. 


THE RUINED MAIN FRONT. 
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Stuart, passing young to encounter so great a peril, had actually 
to be thrown out of the window and caught in a blanket. The 
butler and an unhappy housemaid were injured, more or less 
severely, in jumping for their lives. And all this time the united 
efforts of the Tempsford, Sandy, and Biggleswade Fire Brigades 
availed not to quench, or even to check, the raging flames. Fire 
in a country house is the most terrible thing imaginable, and we 
fear that too few of them are equipped, as all ought to be, with 
fire-extinguishing appliances. On this occasion the destruction 
of property was on a colossal scale. Many tons of books, many 
pictures, heirlooms, jewels, much plate, and all the knizk-knacks of 
a country home perished utterly. It isa sad calamity, and the spec- 
tacle of ruin which is shown in our illustrations is very distressing: 





NE of the neatest little devices I have seen for some time is the new 
() ‘* Self-Attaching” Pump Clip. It is the invention of an Irish clergyman, 
but is being manufactured by Messrs. J. and A, E. Jenks, of Heath Town, 
Wolverhampton. The device consists of a pair of clips which are fastened to 
any main tube of the machine, and by the same screws with which they grip the 
frame they hold two studs. The clips are placed a pump length apart, and the 
two studs fit respectively into each end of the pump. Obviously an inclusion of 
a spring in some part of the mechanism is necessary to ensure rigidity of attach- 
ment and no rattling. This is effected by the insertion of a spring inside the 
pump cylinder at its base. The pressure of this is sufficient to ensure the 
pump being firmly wedged against the 
two studs, and I have found the 
arranzement in actual practice to be 
thoroughly satisfactory. Attachment 
and detachment of the pump are 
instantaneous, and this is a point of 
particular importance. There is no 
scratching of the enamel of the frame, 
as once fixed the clips are not removed. 
There is no rubber to. break or 
wriggle off the machine and get lost, 
and there are no projections to catch 
the dress of the rider. The. ends of 
the pump are also closed against dust 
and mud. _ As the spring is inside the 
pump and in contact with oil it will not 
rust. One very satisfactory feature 
about the arrangement is that one is 
not obliged to purchase the pump as 
well as the clips from the manu- 
facturers, as it is only necessary to 
send the pump one already possesses, 
naniing the diameter of the maintubeon 
which it is to be fixed, and for 2s. it will 
be returned with a spring fixed inside, 
and the clips, screws, and studscomplete. 
Last week I had occasion to refer 

to some of the difficulties with which 
the cyclist has to put up in regard 
to the detachment of various parts 
of his machine. The fork-end illus- 
trated with our notes this week, 
which has been introduced by the 
Desideratum Brake Company, of 
Copyright Ludgate Hill, Birmingham, ‘affords a 
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ready means of detaching the hack wheel. It will be seen that the lower jaw 
of the back fork-end is pivoted, and that by merely loosening a screw the spindle 
can be withdrawn. A device of this kind does not appear to present any loss of 
efficiency, as it can very well be 
made strong enough for its pur- 
pose, while on the other hand it 
palpably affords an additional 
amount of convenience to the 
iong-suffering cyclist, and should 
be welcomed accordingly. 

With the growth of cycling 
local administrative bodies are 
being stirred into greater activity 
than was formerly the case, and 
are much more likely to be 
called over the coals for their 
misdeeds ; though, on the other 
hind, it is astonishing how 
much the cyclists of this or that locality will endure without making any 
attempt at an organised protest. I see that at the last meeting of the 
Barnton Parish Council, Northwich, a discussion took place with reference to 
the roads through the township, waich are much used by cyclists and pedestrians. 
The chairman himself remarked that he had no hesitation in asserting that their 
roads were the worst in Cheshire. Other members characterised them as most 
disgraceful, and one speaker incidentally remarked that Barnton was notable for 
having the highest death-rate in Great Britain during last year. The connec- 
tion between bad roads and the death-rate is not immediately apparent, but it 
may be held to point to some weakness in the administration of the locality. 
Laxity in this respect is often due to a division of responsibility, and the 
Barnton Parish Council fixed the b’ame upon the District Council, deciding in 
the end to appeal to the Local Government Board if the District Council 
declined to repair the roads. 

The enquiry into the fatal accident which took place in the Pershore Road, 
Selly Park, in North Worcestershire, sheds a lurid light upon the way in which 
some coroners regard the cyclist. The victim was a finely-built young fellow, 
who met his death through a collision with a butcher’s cart. A coachman 
deposed that he was driving a lady named Miss Cadbury on the afternoon in 
question, when the deceased overtook them. He was on his proper side of the 
road, A butcher’s float passed in the opposite direction, and the witness then 
saw two furniture vans coming towards him, and the deceased lying in the 
gutter near by. One of the men in charge of the vans, which had by that time 
stopped, was attending to the prostrate man, and the vanman asked the coach- 
man if he had noticed the name on the butcher’s cart. By Miss Cadbury’s 
directions the coachman turned back and galloped in the direction of the 
buicher’s float, and, after galloping for halfa mile, overtook him, The driver 
refused to return, saying that he had not knocked the cyclist down, but they 
noticed the name of the owner. The driver of one of the vans said that when 
the butcher’s float turned out the cyclist had not room to get between it and the 
footpath ; hence he was knocked down, and his head struck the kerb, It Was 
further deposed that the cyclist was ringing his bell loudly, and that the butcher 
must have heard it ; also that the driver could have been 6ft. nearer the van and 
left the cyclist ample room. Notwithstanding all these facts, none of which 
were refuted, the coroner commented on the ‘‘ reckless riding among cyclists,” 
and made the extraordinary statement that ‘‘if the deceased saw that there was 
not sufficient room for him to pass when the float drew out from behind the vans, 
it was open to him to dismount.” The jury returned a verdict of ‘* Accidental 
death,” and ‘‘did not blame the driver of the float for the accident, but 
thought that he should have turned back when he heard of the accident.” The 
views of coroner and jury alike ignore the vital circumstance that a cycle isa 
vehicle in law, and to coolly say that it is open to a rider to dismount 
when a carter violates the rules of the road is to imply that there is no justice 
in the land. 

Irish wheelmen appear to possess a greater share of public spirit than many 
of their Enzlish brethren, and instead of following a policy of ‘* I dare not wait 
upon I would,” they wisely go to headquarters with a view to the redress «f 
grievances. Anyone who has cycled through the streets of Dublin knows how 
extremely dangerous they are, not only from the reckless driving of the jarveys, 
but also from the vile paving and the watering of the tram-lines. A deputation 
from the Irish Cyclists’ Association have waited upon the Municipal Council to 
call attention more particularly to the last-named fact. It was pointed out by 
the deputation that the rich tramway corporation could afford to use the proper 
appliances for cleaning their lines and facilitating the running of the cars without 
doing it at the cost of possibly fatal injury to a very large number of citizens. In 
fine weather the dust from the surrounding dry parts formed, with the water, 
a very greasy surface, very dangerous to cyc.ists. The line, too, was generally 
placed below the level of the pavement, forming a large rut, in which the 
wheel of a cycle was very liable to catch. It frequently happened, too, that the 
whole of the paved part was above the surface of the road, so that there was 
a regular step on each side. Tie corporation were reminded that in a case in 
which the Aberdeen Tramway Company was concerned it had been held by the 
House of Lords that a tramway company had no right to create a nuisance. The 
Lord Mayor and High Sheriff, it is satisfactory to note, respectively assured the 
deputation that their suggestions would receive the utmost care and attention. 

Tiik PILGRIM. 
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“T°O those per-ons who indulge in the pretty fancy for books equipped 
artistically, the sale of part of the library of the late William Moris will 
be an event of exceptional interest. The books themselves are valuable 

and interesting, among them being a first edit.on of Chaucer, a rare and beautiful 

sop, with woodcuts and many wonderful and beautiiul examples of ancient 
typography and book decoration. All these were collected by ‘the inspired 
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upholsterer ”—the term was applied in scorn, but taken in another sense, it is 
beautifully applicable—with the view of obtaining aid in his glorious work of 
making all things beautiful. One can never think of William Morris and his 
life’s work without reflecting sorrowfully on the loss that England sustained by 
his death. Master-craftsman, true artist, poet, that is to say maker and creator, 
in written word and perfected deed, he had an extraordinary influence upon his 
generation ; and it was all for good. 

Most sincerely is it to be hoped that the agitation in favour of the issue of 
books ready cut may be continued until its object is secured. This hope is 
expressed not merely in the interest of reviewers, who, after all, can have their 
books cut for them by a clerk, or by the boy who cleans the boots, but in tie 
interest of common-sense, convenience, and cleanliness. It is after coming back 
from a holiday that you realise the truth of this observation. If you are a book- 
loving man or woman you must strictly forbid the domestics to ‘‘clean” the 
library shelves. Unless you do so the resulting chaos, even ina small collection, 
cannot be resolved into order save at the cost of many laborious hours. You 
return, then, to the books upon which the dust of silent weeks has accumulated, 
And mark the difference. The books shorn by the knife before issue havea 
layer of dust upon their upper edge ; but, particularly if the surface has been 
gilded, the dust is removed with ease. On the other hand, where the paper 
knife has been at work the rough edges not only turn out to have collected an 
extra load of dust, but also to have assimilated much of the dust so closely that 
it cannot be removed. It does not adhere absolutely. Enough of it will come 
off to soil your fingers as long as the book or your finzers last. Also the rough 
uneven edges are exceedingly difficult to turn over. Meanwhile let us be 
thankful for small mercies. In the course of the past week two novels which 
came for review have turned out to be partially cut, one up to page 56, the other 
up to page 92. That is so much labour spared. Still the job was worth doing 
thoroughly if it was worth doing at all. 

From the beginning it was suspected, nay, even sugges‘ed in these columns, 
that the apparent omniscience shown by Mr. Rudyard Kipling in ‘“‘ The Day’s 
Work ” was not real. Ignorant myself of the peculiarities of machinery in ship 
or locomotive, innocent as a babe unborn of the technicalities of bridge-building, 
I was able only to hint in all humility that as a robin’s egg of a blue colour has 
never yet been recorded, a steamer’s funnels were wrongly described as_ painted 
the blue of a robin’s egg. That, however, was a small matter. But the last 
mistake that has been pointed out is on a larger scale. Mr. Kip'ing has put 
4,000 tons dead weight into a vessel 240ft. by 32ft. Now 428{t. by 48ft. 
would apparently be the length and breadth of a vessel to carry 4,000 tons. If 
this is correct, the blunder is rather a bad one. Its existence does in some 
measure impair the literary value of the story, for what impresses the reader 
most in each one of this wonderful collection of pieces is the intimate mastery 
of many intricate subjects which the author appears to possess. It is, one cries, 
marvellous and admirable; its absolute truthfulness and completeness astonish 
the mind. But if this kind of mistake is to be detected we shail begin to suspect 
all the stanchions and rivets and things that talk and grumble like human beings. 

The prudent man is never so honest as to reiuse to appropriate a good 
story. This, which to my mind has a precious savour of wit and truth, is from 
the Academy, being one of the clever parables which give variety to its columns. 
“** Now!’ cried the reviewers, ‘here is a pedestal for you—up you go.’ 
‘Gentlemen,’ blubbered patient merit, ‘you are too kind, but help me up.’ 
And they helped him up. And when he was well posed they proceeded to 
throw potsherds at him.” It is the sad fact that the critics of to-day are far too 
apt to mistake the goose for the swan, and then to expect a great deal too much 
out of the swan. 

Mr. Kipling, it is said, will respond to the toast of “ Literature ” at the next 
Academy banquet. It seems a little early to settle the toast list, but one may 
be forziven for hoping that the rumour is true, for he is a capital and very witty 
after-dinner speaker. Some say that he is nervous, but nearly all good speake.s 
are that; and he is brief and pointed, which very few speakers are. 

The history of the Belvoir Hunt has been entrusted to Mr. T. F. Dale, and 
will be ready shortly. Readers of CouNTRY LIFE have seen many an article 
from the hand of Mr. Dale, who unites literary power and a quick, graphic 
style with real knowledge of the branches of sport with which he deals. 
Another highly-valued contributor to these columns, who writes under the 
pseudonym of ‘Snaffle,” and possesses an intimate acquaintance with sport in 
many lands, has entrusted to Messrs. W. Thacker and Co. the publication of 
‘The Snaffle Papers,” which are sure to be well worth reading. It is good 
news that Mr. F. C. Conybeare is writing, and that Mr. George Allen will 
publish very shortly, a book upon the Dreyfus case. Everybody is talking on 
the subject; the newspapers are full of chaotic reports on the subject. Systematic 
treatment of it is wanted, and Mr. Conybeare, by his articles in the Mazonal 
Xeview, has absolutely demonstrated his capacity to de2l with the matter. 

Idyllic articles from the pen of Mr. George Morley have appeared in some 
number in CouNTRY LIFE, and the series of coherent scenes which he has put 
together under the title ‘* Sweet Andrey” (Jarrold) are of similar tone to the 
articles which have appeared. Mr. Morley has his Warwickshire, its lanes and 
fields and woods, its country-folk and maidens, off by heart ; and he is past- 
master of the dialect. In writing these tales of village life, all showing the 
glamour which town life and the airs of the town-bred man may exercise over 
the village maiden, he has followed the sound advice of Sir Walter Besant, and 
the result is simpie, natural, and on occasion very pathetic. Certainly there are 
some stories in this volume which touch the Feart not a little, and Mr. Morley 
may he congratulated on having chosen to cultivate a literary garden that is all 
his own. 

“The World of Golf” (Innes) is the third volume of the Isthmian Library, 
which Mr. B. Fletcher Rovinson edits with success. His helpers on_ this 
occasion have been Mr. Garden Smith principally, and after him Mr. W. J. 
Macglagh, Mr. W. G. Van Tassel Zutphen, and Miss Amy Pascoe. There 1s 
nothing new left Tobe written about golf, or about famous links, but enthusiasts 
go on writing upon the subject, and other enthusiasts go on reading, just the 
same. Personally I am no enthusiastic lover of the game, but I read the Looks 
about it, and this particular book is pleasant reading. 





Books to order from the lil-rary :— 
‘* Letters of Princess Elizabeth of England.” P. C. Yorke. (Unwin.) 
‘*Mr. Gladstone. A Monograph.” Sir E. W. Hamilton. (Murray.) 
‘‘ More Australian Legendary Tales.” Mrs. K. L. Parker. (Nutt.) 
‘¢ Drift from the Longshore.” Mrs. J. A. Owen. (Hutchinson.) 
‘©Wild Animals in Captivity.” A. D. Bartlett. (Chapman.) 
‘*The Repentance of a Private Secretary.” S. Gwynn. (Lane.) 
‘©The Rainbow Feather.” Fergus Hume. (Digby, Long.) 
‘** A Writer of Books.” George Paston. (Chapman.) LOOKER-ON, 





